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PREFACE t t t t t 

r HERE is no more fascinating chap- 
ter of literature than that of the old 
English ballads. Never bound to an 
author or a date^ coming from “ out of the every- 
wheref welcome as a summer breeze wher- 
ever they chanced to make their way^ and free 
as a breeze to whoever chose to enjoy them^ 
they were handed down from singer to singer^ 
changing with the fancies of many minstrels 
and many generations. Far removed from the 
completions of the literary worlds they are 
poetry a-making. "They are but a voice in the 
wilderness^ and yet they are fairly throbbing 
with hunan life and with that flood-tide of 
human feeling which makes all the centuries as 
one. 

"Fhe billads picture a simple people ^ lov- 
ing the primitive virtues of endurance in the 
woman atd valor in the man^ of faithfulness 
in the servant and generosity in his lord. If 
their quid acceptance of whatever fate has 
brought has sometimes a touch of pathos^ it 
will at last give us a moments freedom from 
the wearisome struggle to better one's selff 



which may^ perhaps^ be counted some day as 
the distinguishing mark of our age. 

"These people who do in Ballad Land abide 
have a hearty relish for humor and a healthy 
love for the out of doorSy qualities which have 
kept their descendants from many absurdities 
and artificialities. They have a robust sense 
of justicCy though its crudeness sees no fault in 
Robin Hood's taking from the rich to give to 
the poory or in rescuing a fearless and free- 
handed lawbreaker from the clutches of the less 
appreciative sheriff. They havey tooy ihe rev- 
erence of the unthinking for rank and position. 
No wrong is quite so bitter if infiicied by a 
lord of high degree." No scapegrace is quite 
unpardonable if he is of noble birthy especially 
if he has somewhere suffered a bit of injustice. 
Not noblesse oblige but noblesse s'excuse is 
the law of Ballad Land. 

These are the faults of children V9ho have 
as yet no fixed line between the ideal and the 
actual. Childishy toOy is the imagination of the 
ballad in both its simplicity and its omtipotence. 
The flights of the imagination that is ^.hastened 
by science are thrillingy but there is also a win- 
some charm in the childlike fancy thst has no 



fear of the impossible or the incompatible, 
^he fugitive rides his horse without food or 
rest for a year and a day ; the avenger springs 
over the wall of the castle ; the champion slays 
fifteen men^ and after dinner is ready to meet 
other fifteen^ who have surrounded him in his 
retreat ; all the belongings of a king must be 
rich and rare^ and so in Ballad Land the royal 
boat must be of gold and its masts of silver. 
No one need stop to consider whether silver 
and gold would be good working materials for 
the imperial navy ; in that happy country AH 
things are as they seem to all.'" 

In this little journey into Ballad Land I 
have not often kept my story rigidly within the 
limits of the ballad narrative^ but have rather 
told the tale that seemed to me to lie in and 
around and about the ballad — sometimes mak- 
ing the circle touch all the main points of the 
inscribed story ; sometimes following the paths 
that the ballad itself seemed to suggest ; and 
once or twice^ taking a single line or even a 
haunting name for a starting pointy I have ven- 
tured to ramble over Ballad Land as freely as 
did the ballad-makers themselves. But at most 
I have taken no more liberties than the men 



of the olden time did gladly accord to any wan- 
dering harper y even to one whose fate it was to 
follow closely upon the steps of some incompa- 
rable master of minstrelsy. 

Eva March Tappan. 
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OLD BALLADS IN PROSE 




SADDLE TO RAGS t t t 

W IFE,” said the simple old man, 
“ it 's time to pay the rent. How 
many pounds have we in the 
house ? I must get on old Tib and hobble 
along the way to see the landlord.” 

“ There ’s the forty pounds that we saved 
for the last half-year’s rent, and that ’s under 
the stone in the fireplace ; and there ’s the 
five shillings and three-pence that ’s in the 
pocket of my best church gown ; and there ’s 
nineteen shillings and five-pence and one 
farthing that’s put up in the hole in the 
chimney ; and there ’s a penny that I found 
in the road as I was coming home from the 
fair ; and there ’s twenty pounds and one 
shilling and four-pence that we got for the 
butter and the eggs, only they brought two- 
score of the eggs back again after they had 
kept them so long that they were addled ; 
and there ’s the money for the sheep’s wool, 
and that ’s out in the corner of old Tib’s 
stall under a wisp of hay, lest thieves should 
come upon us of a sudden. It ’s all put con- 
venient and near to hand, so that if the house 
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was afire we could find it in the wink of a 
cat’s eye and take care of it. That ’s not all, 
for under the head of the bed in the west 
room there ’s a box, and in the box there ’s 
a wooden bucket, and in the bucket there ’s 
six pounds and eleven shillings and ten- 
pence ; and under the front doorstep ” — 
But the simple old man looked bewildered, 
and began to shake his head and rub his 
eyes. 

“ Wife,” said he, “couldn’t you get it to- 
gether and heap it up and tell me if it ’s all 
right ? Then I ’ll get on old I'ib and go to 
the landlord, and I ’ll say, ‘ Here ’s the forty 
pounds for the last half-year, and here ’s the 
forty pounds for this half-year. I ’m not very 
good at the learning, but my wife says it ’s 
all right.’” 

“ I do believe,” rejoined the wife rather 
sharply, “ that I ’d better get on old Tib and 
go myself.” 

“ I wish you would, I wish you would,” 
pleaded the simple old man meekly. “ I ’m 
always afeard I ’ll lose some of the money 
and be hanged for it.” 

“No, I’ll not go either,” said his wife. 
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“■ What ’s the use of having a man if he 
can’t do what you tell him ? ” And so the 
simple old man got on old Tib and started 
out of the gate. 

“ Now, if you meet a thief on the high- 
way, remember to tell him that you ’re going 
to pay the landlord, and that you have four- 
score pounds in your leather saddle. You’re 
so simple that I really believe it ’s just what 
you would do,” she said to herself as she shut 
the door with a slam. She would have been 
more anxious if she had heard the old man’s 
humble promise, “ Yes, wife, I ’ll do just 
what you tell me,” as he went out of the 
gate and into the road. 

As he was jogging along the highway, who 
should come up to him but a fine gentleman 
riding on a noble black horse, with silver 
mountings to his saddle and a handsome 
black portmanteau with silver at the comers. 

“ Good-morning,” said the fine gentleman, 
and the simple old man answered humbly : — 

“ Good-morning, and thank you kindly, 
sir, for speaking so friendly like to a plain 
old man like me.” 

“ How far are you going ? ” asked the fine 
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gentleman ; and the old man smiled and 
answered with a good deal of pride for so 
humble an old man : — 

“ I ’m going to pay my rent, sir. It ’s only 
two miles away, sir, where my landlord lives. 
I did n’t pay him the last half-year, but, 
indeed, sir, it was n’t my fault, for he was 
away.” 

“ And so you ’re going to pay him now, 
are you V ” 

“ Yes,” said the simple old man, “ I have 
forty pounds for the last half-year’s rent and 
forty ]H5unds for this half-year’s rent. My 
wife says it ’s all right, and she ’s good at the 
counting, my wife is; and she told me that’s 
what I must say if any one asked me. Some 
of it ’s from the butter and some of it ’s from 
the wool, and there ’s a penny that my wife 
picked up in the road when she came from 
the fair, but she says it is all right.” 

“ Then it must be,” declared the fine gen- 
tleman, “ but there ’s many a thief going 
about these days, and you ought not to tell 
any one about your money ; you might be 
robbed.” 

“ Oh no, my wife is far wiser than that,” 
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said the simple old man, “ for she put all the 
money in my saddle, where no one would 
look, for it.” 

So the two jogged pleasantly along to- 
gether, and the old man said to himself that 
he had never before seen a fine gentleman 
who was so gracious to him. The fine gen- 
tleman asked him about his sheep and how 
he cared for them, and about his old horse 
Tib, and how long he had had her. The 
old man was just telling about what a fine 
colt she was only twenty-nine years ago, 
when the road made a sharp turn down a 
hill, with a brook at the bottom and trees 
growing thickly all around, and the fine gen- 
tleman pulled out a pistol and pointed it full 
at the simple old man and said : — 

“ Stand still and give me your money,” but 
the simple old man hesitated and asked: — 

“ Please tell me, sir, are you a thief? ” and 
the fine gentleman answered ; — 

“ There ’s better names for it than that, but 
what do you want to know for ? ” and the 
simple old man replied : — 

“ My wife told me that if I met a thief 
on the highway, I was to tell him that I was 
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going to pay the rent, and that I had four- 
score pounds in my saddle ; but she did not 
tell me what to do if he told me to give it to 
him. I ’ll have to follow my own wit, and 
indeed, I have n’t much ; so I ’ll just fling 
the saddle over the hedge and be rid of it.” 

The thief threw back his head and laughed. 

“ Your wife will never find any fault with 
you if you mind her like that ; and yet you 
never know what a woman will like,” he 
added meditatively, for he was a philosopher 
as well as a thief “ Now see how well you 
can mind me,” he said. “ Stand here and 
hold my horse while I go over the hedge, 
and take good care of my portmanteau.” 

It was not easy to climb through the hedge, 
for it was all thorns and briers, but the very 
moment that the thief was through it, the 
simple old man put his foot in the stirrup of 
the thief’s noble horse and rode away like the 
wind chasing a hat. 

“ Hold on ! ” shouted the thief 

“Yes, sir, I am a-holding on,” he cried, 
“ and I ’m a-taking care of the portmanteau, 
sir, just as you told me to. I ’m a-minding, 
sir.” 
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“ Stay,” called the thief, “ and I ’ll give you 
half of all I ’ve got.” 

“ My wife did n’t tell me to,” said the sim- 
ple old man, “ and I don’t think she ’d like 
it if I did. She told me to go to the land- 
lord and pay the rent.” 

There was nothing for the thief to do but 
to sit down on the ground and cut open the 
old man’s saddle. The leather was hard, and 
his sword was rusty, for he was more accus- 
tomed to frightening people with it than to 
cutting their heads off, and it was full three 
hours by the sun that he worked to get the 
saddle open ; and after all, there was nothing 
in it but rags, for when the simple old man 
had once made his way out of his wife’s sight, 
he had taken the money out of the saddle 
and put it into his bosom, for he said to 
himself: — 

“ A man ought to be at the head of his 
own house, and I ’m going to do what I like 
with it. I ’m not one bit afraid.” 

The old man had never sat on so noble a 
horse before, and had never had such a gallop 
in all his life as he had that morning. When 
he came to his landlord’s house, he opened 
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the portmanteau, and the landlord stared in 
surprise, for there was five hundred pounds 
in silver and five hundred pounds in good 
yellow gold. 

“ And where did you get the silver money, 
and where did you get the gold ? ” asked 
the landlord; and the simple old man an- 
swered : — 

“ I met a man by the way, and he and I 
swapped horses, and he gave me the silver 
money and the gold money to boot.” 

“ I don’t believe that you ought to go 
about by yourself with all that money,” said 
the landlord ; and the simple old man an- 
swered ; — 

“ I don’t think any one would hurt such 
a simple old man as I am; and besides, I 
always do what my wile tells me to, for she 
has learning and she can count. Maybe the 
fine gentleman that I met did n’t mind his 
wife.” 

The simple old man did not go home by 
the highway, but by a narrow lane ; and far 
down the road he spied old Tib feeding un- 
der a tree, for the fine gentleman had found 
that he could get on faster without her. So 
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the simple old man and Tib and the fine 
gentleman’s horse and the fine gentleman’s 
portmanteau with the gold and the silver all 
went home together ; and when his wife saw 
it, she danced for joy, and she said : — 
“Now, old man, see what you get by 
minding your wife ! ” 



WILLIE WALLACE tff 

“ Jt ’s wedded 1 Ml be to Jock in the morn, 

The dearest lad in the town ; 

And I ’vc twenty pennies in my pocket 
M'o buy me a braw new gown.” 

S O sang the pretty little maid as she 
kneeled beside the River Tay and 
washed her lily-white hands in the 
water. Softly over the stepping-stones came 
a warrior bold, but the pretty little maid saw 
him not, for she was playing with the rip- 
ples and singing softly over and over: — 

** And I ’ve twenty pennies in my pocket 
To buy me a braw new gown.” 

The warrior bold was tired and hungry, 
but he smiled as he stood for a moment be- 
side the pretty little maid and listened to her 
merry song : — 

To buy me a braw new gown. 

To buy me a braw new gown.” 

Then he said : — 

“ My pretty little maid, do you come from 
Perth town “? ” 

Then the little maid rose up from the 
river-side with the shining drops falling from 
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her lily-white fingers, and she made a low 
courtesy, as she had been taught to do, and 
answered : — 

“ Truly, sir, I live at Perthside.” 

“ And can you tell me what ’s the news of 
the town to-day, little maid ? ” 

“ There ’s no news at all,” said the pretty 
little maid, “ save that in the hostelry there 
are fifteen great English lords, and they are 
all waiting to see Willie Wallace, and they 
say they ’ll hang him high as the crow flies.” 

“ Are you sure that ’s a true tale, little 
maid V ” 

“ As sure as that the river flows,” said the 
little maid, “ for it ’s my own Jock that keeps 
the inn, and he says that Willie Wallace will 
have to come up to the town for a bite and 
a sup before many days.” 

“ Wallace is a traitor and an outlaw, is he 
not, little maid ? ” 

“ So Jock says.” 

“ And do you say so too, little maid ? ” 

“No, sir,” said the little maid. “My 
mother is a Scotch woman, and it ’s a happy 
maiden I ’d be if I could once have a look 
at our own Willie Wallace. It’s hungry 
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and cold and weary that he must be far up in 
the Highlands.” 

“ It ’s hungry and weary that I am, too, 
little maid; and if I had but a penny so they 
would let me in at the hostelry, I would go 
and beg of the fifteen fine gentlemen who are 
waiting for Wallace.” 

“ I ’ve twenty pennies in my pocket, sir, 
and you shall have them all to pay for a bed 
and a meal at the inn.” 

So the warrior bold took the twenty pen- 
nies and went off toward the inn where the 
fifteen great English lords were waiting to 
see William Wallace. On the way he met 
a sturdy beggar man with a knotted stick in 
his hand, and over his shoulders was a cloak 
that had been patched until it was heavier 
than three coats of mail. 

“ And what ’s the news in the town ? ” 
asked the warrior bold. 

“ There ’s no news at all save that fifteen 
great English lords are at the inn, and they ’re 
all a- waiting till Willie Wallace comes down 
from the Highlands, for they have sworn 
that they ’ll hang him higher than the crow 
flies.” 
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“ Will you lend me your knotted stick, 
good friend, and will you lend me your well- 
patched cloak ? ” asked the warrior bold. 

“ Keep to your own clothes,” growled the 
sturdy beggar man, “ and don’t be trying to 
rob me.” 

“ You ’re no Englishman,” said the warrior 
bold. 

“ And what is that to you ? ” snarled the 
sturdy beggar man. 

“ Only this,” said the warrior bold, “ that 
I would whisper a word in your ear.” So he 
whispered a word in the beggar’s ear, and the 
beggar fell on his knees. 

“ It ’s proud I ’ll be, sir, that you will wear 
my cloak. I would it were velvet and er- 
mine. And will you have my hose and my 
waistcoat, sir, and my shirt, and I ’ll wait in 
the bush till you come back ? ” So the war- 
rior bold took the beggar’s knotted stick and 
his long, well-mended cloak, and, all bent 
and bowed, he hobbled to the open door of 
the inn. There sat the fifteen English lords 
with their captain, and the beggar man asked 
of him : — 

“ Kind sir, will you give me an alms for 
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the sake of charity ? ” But the captain only 
laughed him to scorn, and said : — 

“ Where did you come from, you bent and 
crooked carl ? Where were you born ? ” 

“ I was born in fair Scotland,” answered 
the beggar man. “And it ’s hungry and 
weary that I am. Will you not give an 
alms to a poor old man ” 

“Never a penny to a Scotchman,” said 
the captain, “ but I ’d give you fifty pounds 
of good white money if you’d show me a 
glimpse of the traitor that we ’re waiting to 
catch, for there ’s nothing fit to eat or to drink 
in this old town.” 

“ And who might that traitor be ? ” asked 
the beggar man meekly. “ Mayhap I could 
give you a sight of him.” 

“ He ’s the traitor to good King Edward ! ” 
said the captain, “ and they call him William 
Wallace.” 

“ I know him as well as I know myself,” 
said the beggar man, “and I know where 
he is as well as I know where I am myself; 
and I could give you a sight of him as well 
as I could give you a sight of my own face. 
Tell down your money, and if it is good, 
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mayhap I could bring him to you before the 
sun is behind the tower.” 

So the captain brought out a bag of silver 
and told him down upon the table fifty good 
pounds of white money. 

“You’ve kept your bargain well,” said 
the beggar man, “ and I ’ll not lack my part. 
Look well at my face, for you ’ll never see it 
again. I ’m William Wallace myself” And 
then he threw off the well-mended cloak and 
straightened himself up and laid about him 
with the knotted stick until every man in the 
house was slain except Jock the innkeeper. 

“ Jock, my man,” he called, “ see that you 
cover the table well, for it ’s three long days 
that I ’ve had nor bite nor sup.” 

When the warrior bold had eaten his fill, 
he said : — 

“Jock, as you are a true man, will you 
stand by the English king or will you stand 
by me ? ” 

“ One might as well be a fool if he can’t 
change his mind,” said Jock; “and I’d stand 
by any man that would kill those fifteen 
lords, for they’ve all found fault with their 
victuals and their drink.” 
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The warrior smiled. 

“ Have you no better reason than that ? ” 
he asked. 

“Well, yes, there is another reason,” said 
Jock, “ for there ’s a little maid that lives by 
the river-side, and she ’s a’most brought me 
about to her own way of thinking; but in- 
deed, don’t you tell her, sir, for it is n’t good 
that a woman should know that she can turn 
a man from his way. We ’re to be married 
in the morn, sir, and a man must be at the 
head of his own house.” 

“Will you take a bundle for me ? ” said 
the warrior bold. “ Will you carry the knot- 
ted stick and the well-mended cloak and the 
purse of silver to the beggar man beside the 
bush ? and then will you go further, and when 
you come to the pretty little maid that dwells 
by the river-side, will you give her this twenty 
pounds and tell her that Willie Wallace 
sends it to her to buy her a wedding gown ? ” 
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T he squire’s wife had a little baby 
daughter, whose skin was like milk 
and whose lips were like roses, but 
the squire looked at her and turned away 
and said : — 

“ I did n’t want a girl. I wanted a boy.” 
By and by the squire’s wife had another 
little daughter, whose skin was like snow and 
whose lips were like rubies, but the squire 
looked at her and turned away and said : — 
“ I did n’t want a girl. I wanted a boy.” 
The squire’s wife said : — 

‘‘ But you ’ll be good to your own little 
daughter, won’t you ? ” and then the squire 
was angry, and he said : — 

Yes, I ’ll be good to her, but it will be a 
long way off, for I won’t have her in my 
sight. Send her to a nurse.” 

So the squire’s wife kissed her little baby 
daughter, and cried over her, and sent her to 
a dear old friend who lived in the country. 

Now the squire gave the little girl fine 
clothes, so that she wore a silk dress and a 
gold locket every day, and he sent her teach- 
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ers to teach her all that there was to be known 
under the sun ; but he never went to see her, 
and he had never in all her life called her by 
her name. When she was grown up, she 
said to herself: — 

“ My father does n’t love me, and he never 
comes to see me, and I mean to go out into 
the world to take care of myself” She knew 
that she must not wear her jewels and her rich 
clothes, for fear of thieves, and as it was cold 
weather, she needed a warm dress. She could 
not pay much for it, and the cheapest one that 
she could get was made of catskin; so she 
started out into the world to seek her fortune 
wearing a catskin gown, and with her jewels 
and her fine robes tied up into a bundle. 

All day long she walked, and at evening 
she came to a town. She was very tired, for 
the journey had been wearisome, and she 
sat down on a doorstep to rest. It proved to 
be the house of a knight, and the knight’s 
wife came to the door and said : — 

“ What do you want, my poor girl ^ ” 

The girl was so tired that she could not 
think of anything that she wanted but rest, 
and she said : — 
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“ Will you let me sleep in your stable ? ” 

“ Willingly,” said the lady, “but first come 
into the kitchen to warm you at the fire and 
to eat some supper.” 

While she sat in the kitchen, everybody 
in the house came in and gazed at her, for 
her skin was white as snow and her lips red 
as rubies. After she had eaten, she had a 
good night’s rest on the straw in the stable, 
although she had never before slept on any- 
thing but a soft feather bed. 

In the morning she hid her rich robes and 
her jewels in the straw, and went into the 
kitchen again, and the cook said : — 

“ My lady told me that I might keep you 
as a scullion if I would. Will you stay‘'?” 

“ Gratefully,” answered the young girl. 

“ What is your name ” asked the cook. 

“ My father never called me by any,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“ Then we ’ll call you ‘ Catskin,’ ” said the 
cook. 

Now the friend of the wife of the squire 
had taught the girl to sew and to cook and 
to do everything that there was to be done 
about a house, and she was soon a great fa- 
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vorite not only with the cook, but with the 
knight and the lady; and all would have 
gone well if it had not been that the knight 
had a son. 

One evening this son went a mile away 
from the town to a ball. Catskin forgot that 
she was now only a scullion, and she said to 
the lady : — 

“I ’d like to go to the ball too. Won’t 
you let me follow on after your son V ” 

The lady was so angry that she said not 
one word, but she struck the girl with a ladle 
and broke it in two. 

Catskin said not one word, but she slipped 
out to the darkest corner of the stable, untied 
her bundle, put on a handsome blue silk dress 
and a string of pearls around her neck, and 
went to the ball. 

When the dancing was over, the knight’s 
son came to her and said : — 

“Fair lady, will you tell me where you 
live? ” and she looked down on the floor and 
answered : — 

“ I live at the sign of the Broken Ladle.” 
And while the knight’s son was saying over 
and over to himself, “ ‘ The Broken Ladle,’ 
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who ever heard of a place like that ? ” the 
fair lady slipped out and ran so fast that 
when the knight’s son reached home, there 
was Catskin in the kitchen, paring potatoes 
for breakfast. 

The ball was to be held for three nights, 
and the next night Catskin went to the lady 
again and said : — 

“ I ’d like to go to the ball too. Won’t 
you let me follow after your son?” 

The lady was so angry that she said not 
one word, but she struck the girl with a skim- 
mer and broke it in two. 

Catskin said not one word, but she slipped 
out to the darkest corner of the stable, untied 
her bundle, put on a handsome pink silk dress 
with a string of opals around her neck, and 
went to the ball. She danced even more 
gracefully than she had done the first night ; 
and when the dancing was over, the knight’s 
son came to her and said : — 

“ Fair lady, will you tell me where you 
live ? ” and she looked down on the floor 
and answered : — 

“ I live at the sign of the Broken Skim- 
mer.” And while the knight’s son was say- 
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ing over and over to himself, “ ‘ The Broken 
Skimmer,’ who ever heard of a place like 
that ? ” the fair lady had slipped out, and she 
ran so fast that when the knight’s son came 
home, there was Catskin in the kitchen, boil- 
ing the teakettle for breakfast. The poor 
young man was sadly puzzled. 

“ It was our Catskin,” said he, “ and it 
was n’t ; but for all that, I ’d swear to it that 
it was, if she had n’t worn such rich clothes 
instead of the skins of cats.” 

The third night Catskin asked again to go 
to the ball, and the knight’s lady was so angry 
that she threw a basin of water over her. 
Catskin ran out to the barn again, and this 
time she put on a pale green silk and a ruby 
necklace. Again the knight’s son asked 
where she lived, and now she answered : — 

“I live at the sign of the Basin of Wa- 
ter,” and again she slipped out to run home ; 
but this time the knight’s son ran as fast 
as she, only he kept in the shadow of the 
hedge, so she should not see him, and he 
caught up with her just as she was going into 
the stable. 

“I ’ve found you now,” he said, “and 
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you ’re our own Catskin. You are the sweet- 
est creature I ever saw, and you dance bet- 
ter than any one I ever danced with before. 
Will you marry me?” 

“ That could never be,” said Catskin, “ for 
I have no marriage portion.” 

“ Your beauty is portion enough,” said the 
knight’s son; but Catskin shook her head 
and said : — 

“Your mother would not think so. She 
would never consent.” 

“ Will you marry me if she does consent ? ” 
asked the knight’s son eagerly. Catskin did 
not answer, but somehow the knight’s son 
seemed to be satisfied, for he said : — 

“ I have a trick. I know just what I will 
do.” And while he was saying it Catskin 
slipped away. The next day the knight’s 
son sent word to his mother : — 

“ I ’m very sick, and I must have some 
one to take care of me.” His mother said : — 
“ There ’s an old nurse that lives under the 
hill, and she shall come to take care of you ; ” 
but the knight’s son shook his head. Then 
his mother said : — 

“ There ’s an old nurse that lives far out 
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on the plain, and she shall come to take care 
of you.” But the knight’s son said : — 
“No, I want Catskin to come to take care 
of me.” Then his mother answered : — 
“Catskin cannot come to take care of 
you ; she has her work in the kitchen to do.” 
But the knight’s son said : — 

“ Then I shall die, and you will be sorry 
that you did not give me Catskin for my 
nurse.” This is the way that Catskin came 
to take care of the knight’s son. 

Now when the knight’s wife came to see 
her sick son, there sat Catskin in a white 
silk dress with diamonds around her neck. 

“ Who is this fine lady ? ” asked the mo- 
ther. And the knight’s son said : — 

“ It is Catskin. She is all dressed for our 
wedding, and if I don’t have her, I shall die.” 

“ Well, I never! ” said the knight’s wife, 
and she ran downstairs to call her husband. 
He gave one look, and said : — 

“ I never saw so handsome a lady in all 
the days of my life.” The knight’s wife did 
not look very much pleased at this ; but the 
knight went on to ask Catskin who she was 
and whence she came, and why she had wan- 
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dered away from her home. Then he gave 
her a very big, fatherly kiss, and he said : — 
“ I ’ll kiss you now because you ’re going 
to be my daughter to-morrow.” 

And sure enough, the very next day the 
knight’s son was well again, and there was the 
greatest wedding that there ever was in all that 
part of the country, for no one had ever seen 
so many carriages or so many richly dressed 
guests, and all the bells in town rang of their 
own accord because they were so glad. 

Now Catskin’s mother and sister, whom she 
had never seen, were dead, and the old squire 
was left very lonely. He thought and he 
thought, and at last he reasoned : — 

“ She ’ll never forgive me if I tell her that 
I am her father; but I want to see her so 
much that I will even dress myself as a beg- 
gar and go to her house to get a glimpse of 
her.” So he put on ragged clothes and took 
a staff in his hand, and knocked at the door 
of Catskin’s house, and he said : — 

“ Noble lady, I ’m forced to ask for char- 
ity, for I ’m a poor man.” 

“ What is your name ? ” she asked ; and 
he was so overcome with the joy of seeing her 
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that he forgot all about the name that he had 
made up and gave her his own real name. 
Catskin could n’t help laughing just for a mo- 
ment, but then she fell on her knees, all dressed 
in silks and diamonds as she was, and cried : — 

“ I ’m your own daughter ! Come in and 
you shall have the very best that there is in 
the house, and if you will, you shall stay with 
me as long as you live.” Then the squire 
tossed off his old rags, and stood up before 
her in his own fine clothes, with a gold chain 
around his neck and a ring on his finger, and 
he said : — 

“ I have gold and silver enough, and if 
you ’ll only forgive me, I ’ll grant you ten 
thousand pounds for a wedding portion ; and 
now I want to see your husband.” When the 
knight’s son came in, the squire was so pleased 
with him that he turned to his daughter, and 
whispered : — 

“Now I ’m glad that you were a girl, for 
a boy would never have brought me so fine 
a new son as this.” He went home to sell 
his land, and then he came back to his daugh- 
ter and the knight’s son, and they all lived 
together in happiness forever after. 



ROBIN HOOD RESCUES 
THE LADY’S THREE 
SONS ttttttttt 

U P and down the forest ranged bold 
Robin Hood, and at last he came to 
the darkest part of it all. There was 
a great pool of brown water, and the ground 
about it quaked and trembled if one walked 
too near the edge. There were lonely hem- 
lock-trees with many a withered branch, and 
from the hemlocks hung down a long, pale 
moss that moved in the twilight breeze like 
slender hands always clutching at something 
that they could not reach. All by itself on 
the edge of the brown pool was a gray rock, 
and on the rock was a fair woman weeping. 
She was dressed in black, and her golden hair 
floated over her sable garments and looked 
as if a bit of sunshine had dropped down 
into the gloomy place. A loon flew near 
and gave an eerie call to its mate. The other 
loon came. It circled around with an un- 
earthly cry, and then they settled on a tuft 
of dead rushes near the further shore, and 
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looked at the woman on the rock. Robin 
stood under a tree, and he, too, looked at the 
woman on the rock. 

“ Fair lady, why do you weep ? ” said he. 
“ Has any one done you a wrong ? Have 
you been robbed of gold or fee ? ” 

“ Never would I weep for gold or for fee,” 
said the lady on the rock. “ I weep for my 
own three sons, for they are all to die on the 
gallows-tree to-morrow morning.” 

“ And what have they done? ” asked Robin. 
“ Have they robbed a church, or slain a par- 
ish priest, or stolen a maiden away from her 
home against her will ? ” 

“ No, no,” said the lady on the rock, “ no 
church have they robbed, no parish priest 
have they slain, and no maiden have they 
taken from her home against her will.” 

“ Then what have they done ? ” cried 
Robin Hood, “ that they should all die on 
the gallows-tree ? ” 

“Oh, oh,” sobbed the lady on the rock 
more bitterly than ever, “ they ’ve done worse 
than that, for they’ve shot the King’s own 
fallow deer, and it is for this that they are to 
die on the gallows-tree.” 
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“ This is no business for a woman,” said 
Robin cheerfully. “Go you to your own 
house and look well out of the upper win- 
dow, and it may be that something will come 
to pass to-morrow in the morning.” 

So the lady made her way to her own 
house, and Robin strolled along singing : — 

“ And 1 Ml go to Nottingham, 

For the lady fair 
With the golden hair ; 

To her sons all three 
A hangman I Ml be. 

And I Ml go to Nottingham.” 

In the morning Robin set out tor Notting- 
ham, and on the road he met a ragged old man 
in a cloak that was patched with black and 
blue and yellow and red ; and where it was 
not patched, the wind sang merrily through 
the holes. 

“ Hey day, old man,” called Robin, “ how 
goes it in Nottingham V ” The old man bent 
almost to the ground to do honor to the fine 
gentleman in the handsome coat of green, 
with the feather in his hat, and answered : — 

“Sadly, kind sir, sadly. There be three 
sons of a poor widow who are to hang on 
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the gallows-tree this day for shooting the 
King’s fallow deer, and there is no one in 
Nottingham who does not weep and wail for 
the death of them.” 

And I *11 go to Nottingham, 

And I *11 go to Nottingham,** 

hummed Robin. Then he said to the rag- 
ged old man ; — 

“ That ’s a fine cloak you have, and when 
the sun shines on it, it looks as bright as the 
flowers in a meadow. Will you exchange 
with me ? ” 

“ I thought you were a kindly gentleman,” 
said the old man, “ and that you would not 
laugh a poor old beggar to scorn. It ’s no 
good luck you ’ll win to-day, sir.” 

“ Let the ring of the silver speak for me,” 
said Robin, laughing, and he tossed the old 
man forty silver shillings. 

“ That ’s to bind the bargain,” declared 
Robin. “ And here ’s the pay for the cloak 
and all the rest of your clothes,” and he gave 
him a silken purse with twenty pieces of 
broad red gold. 

So while Robin whistled and sang, and 
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the old man’s fingers trembled with delight 
at getting so fine a cloak and so many pieces 
of gold, the beggar put on the handsome 
green clothes, and Robin donned the beggar’s 
cloak that the wind whistled through except 
where it was patched, and the old man’s hose 
that were mended with bits of cloth from 
knee to ankle, and the old man’s shoes that 
had pieces of leather of all colors sewed on 
wherever there had been a hole, and slung 
the old man’s begging-bag over his shoul- 
der. 

“Now stand up on this stone,” said Robin, 
and he whirled him round and round. “ In- 
deed, you make a lively old man. Let ’s see 
how fast you can run ; and don’t you be seen 
in Nottingham town before the clock on the 
tower strikes four.” 

The old man ran as fest as ever he could 
run, and with the greatest good will, for he 
was sure that the crazy fellow who had given 
him a good green cloak for his ragged one 
would repent of his bargain and call for his 
own again. 

Robin strode along the highway sing- 
ing:— 
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And I ’II go to Nottingham, 

To Nottingham, to Nottingham,” 

but suddenly he stopped and began to lean 
on his stick and to creep slowly on his way. 

“ In faith,” said he, “ unless I have the eyes 
of the old man as well as his cloak, that ’s the 
proud Sheriff of Nottingham coming along 
the road.” So Robin bowed himself humbly 
before the Sheriff, and said : — 

“ Could you not do a favor to an old beg- 
gar man this fine morning ? ” But the Sheriff 
answered : — 

“ Get out of the road, old man. I ’m going 
to find a hangman for three rogues that are 
to die this day on the gallows-tree for killing 
the King’s fallow deer.” 

“ And what ’ll you give to him that ’ll be 
your hangman ? ” asked the old beggar man. 

“ The three good suits of clothes that the 
rogues wear, and thirteen silver pence be- 
sides,” answered the Sheriff 

“ I ’m the one that needs a suit of good 
clothes,” said the old man, “ as you well may 
see, and if you will give them to me, I ’ll 
hang everybody that ’s to be hanged in Not- 
tingham to-day.” Then the old man and the 
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Sheriff went up the hill to the gallows-tree, 
and the three young men were brought out 
to be hanged, and the lady who had wept on 
the rock by the lonely pool was looking out 
of the upper window and sobbing bitterly. 

“ Have you sent for the priest to come and 
shrive them, and have you rung the passing 
bell for the good of their souls ? ” asked 
Robin. And the proud Sheriff answered : — 
“ Never a priest shall come to shrive them 
by my sending for him, and never a sound 
of a passing bell shall they get from me.” 

“ Then I must even ring the bell myself,” 
said Robin, “ but I ’ll have three blasts on 
my good bugle-horn instead; ” and before the 
Sheriff could turn about three times, Robin 
had blown on his bugle-hom, and more than 
five-score of his good brave men had come 
marching up the hill. 

“ ’T were a shame to waste so fine a 
gallows-tree,” declared Robin thoughtfully. 
“We might just hang the worst man in the 
company so as to get the good of it.” He 
looked straight at the Sheriff, and the Sheriff 
was badly frightened; but Robin laughed 
and let him go, and sent the three young 
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men home to their mother, who was weep- 
ing tears of joy out of the window. 

“ Farewell,” cried Robin, “ I never stay 
out of doors when it rains ; ” and so Robin 
and his five-score men marched away singing 
merrily : — 

“ Robin went to Nottingham, 

To Nottingham, to Nottingham ; 

Robin went to Nottingham 
One merry day in the morning." 



KING JOHN AND THE 
ABBOT tttttttt 

I T was a merry time in tlie house of the 
Abbot of Canterbury. Forty guests sat 
at his table, and forty serving-men there 
were, every one of them in velvet coat, and 
heavy gold chain that swung before him, and 
would have been sadly in his way as he hur- 
ried from kitchen to hall, if it had not been 
made of gold. The finest of linen covered 
the gilded table, and on it were silver plates 
and golden goblets, and in every goblet was 
set a precious stone that flashed and blazed 
in the light of the wax candles. When the 
guests tried to count it, sometimes they 
thought it was two, and sometimes they 
thought it was three, and sometimes they 
could not count it at all. Once the candles 
had been tall and stately, but now they were 
almost ready to sputter in their sockets ; but 
still the Abbot shouted ; — 

‘‘ Fill up the tankards ! Bring on the wine ! 
You knave, you brought the wine from the 
north side of the cellar.” 
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“ Yes, master; I mean, no, master,” stam- 
mered the servant, looking for something to 
put between him and the Abbot. The guests 
laughed tipsily, and then laughed again, as 
the silver dish that the Abbot threw at the 
man failed to touch him. Just then the 
trampling of the foet of many horses was 
heard. A horn was blown, and a shout 
came : — 

“In the name of King John, open the 
door ! ” 

“ To the messenger of the King, I will even 
open the door myself,” said the Abbot, as he 
rather clumsily undid the fastening. 

There was a long array of men on horse- 
back. The foremost dismounted, doffed his 
plumed hat, bowed low before the Abbot, 
and said : — 

“ Sir Abbot, the King bids you come to 
him and spare no speed.” Then he sprang 
upon his horse, blew his horn again, and in a 
moment the whole company was gone. 

Straightway the Abbot made himself ready 
to go to the King. He donned his finest 
clothes, all of silk and satin and cloth of gold ; 
he put rings on his fingers, and he wore a 
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heavy gold chain with a red stone in every 
link. 

“ When the King would show honor to a 
man,” said he, “ even a simple abbot should 
try humbly to wear his best.” 

The guests all shouted their approval and 
tried to find room on his fingers for more 
rings, and one bent down to the ground and 
began to polish with the corner of his mantle 
one of the Abbot’s shining spurs. There was 
fear of robbers in the great forest, so over all 
this gorgeousness the Abbot slipped the plain 
black cloak of a monk, and started merrily 
on his way. 

He came to the palace, and there on the 
dais at the end of the hall sat the King. He 
was on a golden throne, and a purple canopy 
was over him, and on his head was a golden 
crown. The hall was full of his liegemen, 
but when the Abbot appeared, they all parted 
to the right and to the left, and there was a 
wide passageway from the door to the King’s 
throne. 

The Abbot dropped off his monkish cloak, 
and walked with calm dignity up the long 
aisle. His silks and satins shone, and his 
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jewels sparkled. He made his humble salu- 
tation to the King, and stood waiting to hear 
what new honor was to be conferred upon 
him. The King did not grant even a nod in 
return for his obeisance, but said abruptly: — 

“ So you keep one hundred men in gold 
chains and velvet, do you ? ” 

The Abbot could hardly answer, but man- 
aged to stammer : — 

“No, your Majesty, I have only a score, 
and mayhap a trifle of one or two more on 
the feast-days of the church.” 

“ They ’re all feast-days with you,” mut- 
tered the King. “ Y ou keep a better house 
than I do, and you have more men about 
you, and you must be a traitor ; and a traitor 
ought to be beheaded, as you shall be within 
three hours.” 

Then the Abbot pleaded for his life ; he 
said that the money that he spent was all his 
own, but still the King shook his head. The 
Abbot might have offered to give his money 
to the King, and then it would all have been 
right, but he was too dazed even to think of 
such a thing. 

Just then the Court Fool began to jingle 
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his bells, and sang so softly that only the 
King could hear him ; — 

Hey ho, hey ho. 

There was once a king 
Would have let him go.” 

“ Tou shall go ! ” thundered the King, “ and 
you shall be beheaded, too, — and then I sup- 
pose all the people will say that Richard 
would not have done so. A plague on them ! ” 
he muttered ; and he turned to the Abbot, who 
knelt trembling, all the gleam gone from his 
satin and the glitter from his jewels. 

“There never was a king so pestered as I, 
and so merciful. Now do you stand up there 
and answer me three questions. First, tell 
me to a penny how much I am worth ; then 
tell me how long it would take me to ride 
around the world ; and, third, tell me what I 
am thinking about ; and I am so kind-hearted 
that I ’ll forgive you all your crimes and let 
you go.” 

“ Your Majesty’s questions are so hard, and 
my wit is so shallow,” pleaded the poor Ab- 
bot. “ Give me three weeks, I pray you, and 
it may be that I can answer you.” 

“ Never was king so merciful as I,” said the 
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sovereign, “ They ought to call me ‘ Good 
King John/ for I do whatever any one asks 
me; and I won’t cut off your head or even 
take your lands and your rent for three long 
weeks. I won’t then, I declare I won’t, if 
you answer my questions.” 

The Abbot bowed humbly and mounted 
his horse, and went in search of a wise man 
to save his head and his lands. He went to 
the learned doctors of Cambridge and Oxford. 
They looked very, very sage, and they wrin- 
kled their foreheads, and they said there ought 
to be a way out of it, and that when the right 
stars were in the ascendant, they were almost 
sure that it might be found. 

“ And when will that be ? ” cried the Ab- 
bot. 

Then they drew some mysterious circles 
and signs, and answered : — 

“ The stars will be favorable in just three 
weeks and three days and three hours.” 

“ Then I shall be dead,” moaned the Abbot. 

“ But your question will be answered,” said 
the learned doctors, “ and what more do you 
want ? Isn’t that what you came here for ? ” 

The Abbot made no reply, and rode sor- 
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rowfully away. His foot hung out of his 
stirrup, and his hands hung down, and his 
head hung down, for if the learned doctors 
could not help him, no one could ; and if his 
head was to be cut off so soon, what was the 
use of holding it up 

Now. the Abbot’s servants were at home, 
making ready for a great feast to celebrate 
the Abbot’s visit to the King, — all but one, 
a shepherd, who was driving the sheep of his 
master into the fold, as the Abbot came along 
the road in the twilight. 

“Welcome, welcome. Sir Abbot,” he 
called. “ What is the news from King 
John ” and the poor Abbot was so helpless 
and so sad that he slipped down from his 
horse, and sat there on a stone and told the 
shepherd all about it. The sheep bleated to 
go into the fold, but still the Abbot talked. 
“ And I ’ve not quite three days,” he said, 
“ for I ’ve wasted two weeks and four days 
and five hours in going to the wise men at 
the universities — a plague on them with 
their circles and their stars and their ascend- 
ants ! I wish it was their heads, every one 
of them ! ” 
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But the shepherd only laughed and said : — 

“ Doctors don’t know everything. Some- 
times a wise man is a fool, and sometimes a 
fool is a wise man. These are the Abbot’s 
sheep, and I dare not leave them, for if he 
does not lose his head, I ’m afraid he might 
make me lose mine ; but if you will put on 
my shepherd’s frock, and watch the sheep, 
I ’ll put on your satin and your gold, and take 
your horse and gallop up to London town to 
see the King and answer his questions.” 

“ He ’ll know it is n’t I,” said the Abbot 
hopelessly. 

“ Never will he,” replied the shepherd 
cheerily, “for every one says we look just 
alike to a hair.” 

Even the despondent Abbot winced a lit- 
tle at this, but he meekly took off his satin and 
his rings and his chains, and put on the shep- 
herd’s frock and took the shepherd’s crook. 

So the shepherd donned all the gorgeous 
attire and galloped up to London town to 
see the King. 

“ Welcome, Sir Abbot,” said the King. 
“It is well that you are here on the day. 
Many a king would be hard on you, but I 
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give you nothing to do but to answer three 
little simple questions. Now tell me first 
how much I am worth.” 

“ That is easy,” said the shepherd. “You 
are worth more than any other man in the 
world. Our Saviour Christ was sold for thirty 
pieces of silver, and you cannot be worth 
more than twenty-nine.” The King smiled. 

“ I thought I was worth more,” said he, 
“ but let that pass ; ” and the Court Fool sang 
softly : — 

The king ifi worth but a bit of brass, 

Heigh ho and a heigh ho ; 

He says that he will let it pass. 

Heigh ho, sing heigh ho.” 

The King was in a good-natured mood, 
so he only laughed, and of course all the 
courtiers laughed too ; and he asked : — 

“ Now tell me how long it will take me to 
ride round the world.” 

“ That is easier,” replied the shepherd. 
“ There is the carriage at the window. 
You ’ve only to rise with the sun and ride 
with him, and in twenty-four hours you will 
have been round the world.” 

“ Any fool could tell that,” grumbled 
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the King, a little piqued ; and the jester 
hummed : — 

Any fool could tell him so. 

Tell him so, tell him so ; 

But he ’s a fool that wants to know. 

Tell him so, tell him so.” 

The King frowned at the shepherd and 
said : — 

“ Since you are so wise, this ought to be 
easy too. Tell me what I ’m thinking.” 

“And that is the easiest of all,” answered 
the shepherd, “ for I can tell it right out of my 
own head without any numbers at all. Your 
Majesty is thinking that I ’m the Abbot of 
Canterbury,” — and then he dropped on one 
knee before the King and said, — “ but I ’m 
only his poor shepherd, and I ’ve come to 
beg your mercy for us both ; ” and at this the 
poor shepherd fell on both knees and did 
not smile any more, for after all it is perilous 
business to jest with a king, and he was not 
sure that two heads would not go off instead 
of one. But the King threw back his own 
head and laughed loud and long. 

“ By the mass,” he shouted, “ I ’ll make 
you an abbot instead of that dunce ! ” 
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But the shepherd shook his head : — 

“ Alas, my King, an abbot must be 
learned; he must read and write, and I can 
do neither.” 

“ Then I ’ll give you four nobles a week,” 
said the King, “ and if you should chance to 
see that Abbot, tell him that good King John 
sends him a pardon.” 

“That will I do, most gracious King,” re- 
sponded the shepherd, and he backed out of 
the royal presence as well as he could, for he 
was not used to wearing spurs, and although 
they were made of gold, they caught in every- 
thing in his way. 
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W HAT is that bird-song that I hear 
tar away in the forest ? ” said Lady 
Margaret to her bower-maiden; 
and the bower-maiden answered : — 

“ Never did I hear such a bird-note before. 
O my lady, do not go to the forest,” she 
pleaded, for Lady Margaret half rose from 
her seat, and the pearls that she was sewing 
to her silken mantle fell to the floor and 
rolled about the room. One of them rolled 
out of the open door, and it did not stop, 
but rolled on and on, and ever it went toward 
the forest. 

“ Do you see the pearl ? ” asked Lady Mar- 
garet. “ It is rolling toward Elmond Wood. 
Look, it is waiting for me. Now it goes on. 
We will go, the pearl and I, and we will listen 
to all the birds that sing on all the trees, and 
by and by we shall surely find the bird that 
sings the wonderful new song.” 

“ Oh, do not go, my lady,” said the bower- 
maiden. “ The wise woman in the little 
house by the hazel said there was no good 
to be got by following strange guides.” 
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“ Call you my own pearl a strange guide, 
you foolish maiden ? ” queried Lady Mar- 
garet, with a smile. 

‘‘ I do not know,” answered the bower- 
maiden meekly, ‘‘but the wise woman once 
said that sometimes one’s own were strange 
to one. The bird is not one of our own 
birds, my lady; it is not the mavis nor the 
laverock, and I am afraid. Do not go.” 

‘‘ Silly little maiden,” laughed Lady Mar- 
garet. “I am going to Elmond Wood — 
no, you shall not go with me, because you 
were afraid of my pretty bird-song; but I 
will come again before the sun is behind the 
hill where the pine-trees stand, and I will 
bring you a handful of brown nuts, and I 
will tell you where my pretty bird lives, fool- 
ish child as you are.” And Lady Margaret 
dropped her needle and her silken mantle, 
and kissed lightly the little bower-maiden; 
and then she sped away out of the open door, 
and followed the pearl down the winding 
path, along the lane, over the stepping-stones 
in the brook, up the little hill, and into El- 
mond Wood. 

The shade was green, and there was long, 
4 
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pale moss on the trees, and here and there 
the sun glinted down between the branches, 
and the brown water of the little pools in the 
forest was touched with gold. The pathway 
was all of bright green moss, and she wan- 
dered along happily, sometimes singing little 
snatches of old songs, and sometimes she 
stood with her lily-white hand behind her 
rosy ear, listening for the song of the won- 
derful bird-note; and whenever she heard it, 
it seemed to come from still farther away in 
the forest. 

“ I thought the forest was full of the nut 
bushes,” said Lady Margaret to herself, “ but 
any way, I will not go back without my 
handful of nuts, or my silly little maiden 
will laugh at me.” 

But there was no nut bush to be seen, and 
before she had found one, the rays of the sun 
that made their way into the forest were pale 
and dim, and the gold had faded from the 
brown water. 

“ Here is my nut bush at last ! ” cried Lady 
Margaret, and she broke off a tiny branch. 
But hark ! What was that? for she heard the 
bird-song, and it came out of the bush. No, 
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it was not a bird-note, it was a human voice, 
and it said gently ; — 

“ And do you pick the nuts without ask- 
ing leave of the forester. Lady Margaret ? ” 

“ My father is earl of all the land,” said 
Lady Margaret. “ May I not pick a nut in 
my father’s woods without asking any for- 
ester?” 

“ This is not the earl’s nut bush. Lady Mar- 
garet ; it is my own. A wise woman gave it 
me, but I ’ll gladly give it to you, my love, 
if you ’ll only bide in the forest here with 
me.” 

There was something of the bird-note in 
the pleading voice ; and when the nut bush 
suddenly sank into the ground and disap- 
peared, and he stood before her, a comely 
youth wearing the green of the forester, she 
said to herself : — 

“ He is taller and straighter than the men 
of my father’s court ; his eyes are clearer and 
brighter, and if he was in the great hall of 
the castle, he would be the best man of them 
all.” 

“ I know I ’m only your father’s forester. 
Lady Margaret,” said he, with the same bird- 
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note in his voice, “ but if you ’ll be my own 
sweetheart and bide with me in the forest, 
I ’ll build you a fairer bower than ever you 
saw.” 

Lady Margaret looked upon him again, 
and again she said to herself: — 

“ His eyes are true, and his voice is true, 
and if he was in the great hall of the castle, 
he would be the best man of them all.” 

And this is why the little bower-maiden 
wept for her lost lady until her pretty eyes 
were all red with the salt tears ; and this is 
why the pearls still lay on the floor of the 
bower, and why the door of the bower was 
never closed by day or by night, for the 
maiden liked to fancy that her lady was 
coming in at any moment and would say to 
her: — 

“ Little maiden, why do you not pick up 
the pearls that lie all about the floor ? ” 

And so it was that Lady Margaret became 
the sweetheart of Forester Etin. Far in the 
depths of the forest he built the beautiful 
bower. It was made of boughs on which 
the green leaves never withered, and over it 
ran many vines, and all about it were bright 
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flowers whose colors never faded. Around 
it Forester Etin built a high stone wall to 
keep his lady safe from any harm ; and be- 
side the wall was a thorn-tree, and whenever 
anything came near that might hurt her, the 
thorn-tree would stoop down and catch it up 
on its sharp thorns. 

Twelve long, happy years they lived to- 
gether, Forester Etin and his dear Lady Mar- 
garet, in the beautiful bower among the 
flowers that never faded, and seven fair sons 
she bore under the green leaves that never 
withered. On the day when the eldest son 
was just ten years old. Forester Etin said : — 

“My bonny lad is almost a man now, and 
he shall go to the hunting with me this day.” 

So Forester Etin and his eldest son set out 
to wander through the gay greenwood. All 
around them was merry and glad. The mavis 
was singing overhead ; the trees were mur- 
muring quietly together, and all among the 
grass and the flowers were soft, sweet little 
voices, so gentle that the boy could not 
always hear them, but he was so happy that 
he knew they were there. All at once he 
heard a music that he had never heard before. 
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“ What is it, my fether ? ” he asked, “ the 
strange, new music ? I never heard a bird 
like that.” 

Then the father said that it was a church 
bell, and somehow the sound of it made the 
boy think of his mother, and he said ; — 

“ Shall you be angry, father, if I ask you 
something?” and Forester Etin smiled and 
answered : — 

“ Say on, say on, my bonny boy. You 
may always ask your own father what you 
will,” and the boy said : — 

“ What makes my mother’s cheeks so wet, 
and why does she sometimes sob so bitterly 
when you are away at the hunting ? ” 

Then the father put his arm about the 
boy, and they sat under an oak-tree, and the 
sun glinted down through the branches and 
made the water in the little brown pools all 
golden ; and the father spoke very sadly : — 
“No wonder is it that she pines and 
grieves, for it is twelve long years and more 
since she has seen either kith or kin. She 
was the daughter of an earl, a lady of high 
degree. She might have wedded the first in 
all the land, but I loved her so with all my 
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heart that she could not help loving me. I 
was only her father’s forester, but for twelve 
long years she has abode with me in the 
forest.” 

“ I ’m sorry,” said the little boy. “ I ’ll 
shoot the laverock in the lift and the bunting 
on the tree, and I ’ll carry them home to my 
mother, and I ’ll say, ‘ Mother, do not grieve 
any more,’ and then perhaps she will be 
merrier.” 

But Lady Margaret was no merrier, and 
one day Forester Etin took his little son 
aside and whispered : — 

“ I ’m going far away into the greenwood, 
my eldest son ; and if I do not come back 
when the sun shines no more through the 
thorn-tree, then I shall not come again, and 
you must go to your mother and say, ‘ Mo- 
ther, let us all go away from the forest, and 
let us seek your own father in the land where 
one hears the church bells ring.’ ” Then For- 
ester Etin took his bow and arrows and went 
far away into the greenwood ; but every few 
steps he stopped, and looked back to see his 
wife’s face once more before she should go 
to the land where the church bells ring. 
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All day long the little boy stayed under 
the thorn-tree outside the high stone wall 
and watched for his father. When the sun 
no longer shone through the thorns, he went 
in to his mother and said : — 

“Mother, should you be angry with me 
if I asked you something ? ” and his mother 
smiled and answered : — 

“ Say on, say on, my bonny boy. Y ou 
may always ask your own mother what you 
will,” and the boy pleaded : — 

“ Y ou ’re grieving, mother, and your cheeks 
are wet with tears, and when you kiss me at 
night they drop on my face and wake me. 
Won’t you tell me why you grieve ?” 

Then the mother answered : — 

“ It is because I have seven fair sons and 
not one of them has ever had christening, for 
I have stayed away from my father, the earl 
of all the land, twelve long years for the love 
of Forester Etin.” 

“ Could you not go back to the earl, and 
take my father and me and my six bro- 
thers ? ” 

“Alas, no. for your father is an outlaw, 
and if he should go to the castle of the earl 
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without a pardon, he would be hanged on 
the gallows-tree.” 

‘‘ Would you go if my father told you to 
go ? ” asked the boy ; and then he repeated 
what his father had said. His mother wept 
more bitterly than ever, and she answered : — 
“ If your father has left us, then we must 
go.” 

So in the morning the eldest son took 
his mother by the hand, and they two and 
the six little brothers went to find the castle 
of the earl. It was a long way and they 
were weary, and the little brothers were 
afraid, for they had never before been so far 
away from the bower where the flowers never 
faded. The rough stones cut their feet, and 
the sharp briers scratched their little fingers, 
and when they were out of the cool shade of 
the forest, the hot sun burned their cheeks. 
At last the mother stopped and pointed to a 
gray cloud on a hill and said : — 

‘‘ That is my father’s castle ; ” and when 
they had come nearer, she pointed to a heavy 
iron gate set in a high stone wall, and said : — 
That is the gate of my father’s castle. 
Stop by the little brook and bathe the sun- 

m/, / 
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burn from your cheeks and the touch of the 
briers from your fingers and the bruises of 
the rough stones from your feet, and then, 
my own eldest son, we will wait here beside 
the little brook, and you must go alone to 
the earl and tell him that you are the son of 
his own daughter Margaret.” 

'' But there is a man at the gate, my mo- 
ther, and will he let me in ? ” 

‘‘ He ’ll let you in for a fee, my son. No 
money have I, but I have three jewel rings. 
Give the ruby to the proud porter, and he 
will let you through the gate. Then give 
the emerald to the butler boy, and he will 
take you to the door of the hall ; but save 
the diamond to give to the minstrel that ’s 
harping in the hall, for he is the one that can 
turn the hearts of the earl and all his men to 
joy or woe as he will.” 

So the little boy did as his mother bade 
him, and before long he was within the door 
of the hall, and far up at the other end sat 
the earl on the high seat. The boy looked 
timidly at the minstrel, for he thought : — 
To turn one’s heart to joy or to woe, that 
is greatest of all.” But when he shyly held 
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out the ring with its flashing diamond, the 
minstrel looked upon him kindly and shook 
his head and said : — 

“ Something tells me that my song may 
be for love and not for reward.” Then he 
began to play on his harj), and somehow 
every note gave the boy new courage. He 
was no longer afraid, but he stood erect and 
walked up the hall till he came before tbe 
earl. Then he fell on one knee and was si- 
lent. The earl looked at him and turned 
pale. Then he put his hand over his eyes 
and moaned : — 

“Go away, child, or my heart will break, 
for you are so like to my own dear Mar- 
garet ; ” but the boy only bowed lower and 
kissed the hand of the earl and said : — 

“ But your own dear Margaret stands at 
your castle gate, and with her are my six lit- 
tle brothers, for I am her oldest son.” 

Then the earl stalked down the hall and 
called out angrily : — 

“ Where are my porters that I pay good 
silver and good gold How dare they leave 
Lady Margaret outside my castle gate ? ” 
Then the little eldest son ran so joyfully to 
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tell his mother that he was beside her before 
the proud porter could take his eyes from the 
ruby ring long enough to see who it was that 
ran past him. 

And so Lady Margaret was with her father 
again ; but when it was time for the feast, a 
great longing to see Forester Etin came over 
her, and she said ; — 

My heart aches, father, to see my own 
Etin. No bit can I eat and no drop can I 
drink till he is by my side.” 

Then the earl called out angrily : — 
Where are all the bold rangers that I pay 
good silver and good gold ? Why do they 
not search the woods and bring Forester Etin 
home to us ? ” But the little boy shook his 
head and said : — 

He cannot come without a free pardon, 
or he would be hanged on the gallows-tree.” 

Then the carl declared : — 

Here is a pardon all sealed with my own 
hand. Let every ranger go to the forest and 
search till he finds the husband of Lady 
Margaret.” 

So the rangers searched the forest, and 
when they found Forester Etin, he lay on 
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the ground under the thorn-tree, and he was 
groaning and tearing his yellow hair. 

“ Take me to hang on the gallows-tree, if 
you will,” he said. “ My lady ’s gone, and 
my life is nothing to me.” 

“ But it is your lady that has sent for you,” 
they answered, “ and here ’s a free pardon for 
you from the earl of all the land.” 

And so it came to pass that they all sat at 
the feast together and when the earl asked 
the little oldest son what gift he would have 
for himself, the little boy remembered what 
his mother had said and answered : — 

“ Will you and my mother and my father 
take me and my six brothers to the holy 
church and let us get our christening? for 
it’s only once that I have even heard the 
sound of a church bell.” 

“ That ’s not so hard a boon, my boy, and 
this very day you shall go to the holy church 
and get your christening, and you shall all 
live here in the castle with me, and when I 
die, the brave Forester Etin shall rule the 
land for the love that he has borne to my 
dear Lady Margaret these twelve long years 
and more.” 
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When Lady Margaret went into her own 
bower again, there was the little bower- 
maiden, and Lady Margaret smiled and 
asked : — 

“ Little maiden, why do you not pick up 
the pearls that lie all about the floor? ” and the 
bower-maiden smiled in answer and said ; — 
‘‘ But, Lady Margaret, where is the handful 
of nuts that you promised to bring me from 
Elmond Wood?” 
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y%ND now which one of us shall go forth 
to kill the king ? ” asked the first 
^ baron. 

“ There ’s not one in the land that can cut 
him down in a fair fight,” said the second 
baron. 

“ Why need it be a ‘ fair fight ’ ? ” said the 
third baron, who was called False Foodrage. 

“ Would you fight a man unfairly? ” de- 
manded the first. 

“ There ’s no need of throwing away our 
own lives,” said the second. 

“ Fair or unfair, we must kill him,” de- 
clared False Foodrage. 

“ Then let us draw lots,” said the first. 

“ But the lot might fall upon him who is 
least able to do the deed,” said the second. 

“ Worthless men that you are,” cried False 
Foodrage, “ you say ‘ Yes ’ and you say 
‘ No,’ and you have n’t either of you the 
courage of a rabbit ! Stop your drawing of 
lots ; that is the plan of a coward. Stay by 
your firesides, and I will take my own sharp 
knife and go forth alone to kill the king.” 
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So False Foodrage took his sharp knife 
and went forth to kill the king. It was deep 
in the night, and all were asleep save the 
porter in his lodge, who kept watch and ward 
over the safety of the king. In the rear of 
the lodge was a little window, and over the 
window was a strong grapevine, and False 
Foodrage climbed up by the vine and clung 
to the sill of the window. 

“ What was that ? ” asked the porter. “ It 
was the wind in the trees,” he said to him- 
self 

“ What was that ? ” asked the porter again. 
“ It was the rain falling on the thatch of the 
roof,” he said to himself 

“ What was that ? ” asked the porter the 
third time. “ It was the hail falling on the 
pebbles,” he said. And all the time it was 
the Vine rustling her leaves and trying her 
best to make him understand that danger 
was near ; but the porter was so sure that all 
was well that he did not even turn his head. 
Then False Foodrage climbed through the 
window and crept up softly behind the por- 
ter and thrust his sharp knife into the porter’s 
heart. 
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High up on a wooden pin beside the door 
were four and twenty silver keys, and each 
one of them unlocked a door of the castle. 
So False Foodrage took down the bunch of 
keys and went through the gate and up the 
winding way to the castle. Then he took the 
largest silver key and unlocked the great 
door of the castle; and when he had gone 
through that door, he locked it behind him 
and went on to the next ; and so he opened 
door after door until he came to the last one 
of all, and this was the door of the room in 
which the king slept. 

‘‘ Who ’s there ? ” cried the king. “ Why 
are you here, False Foodrage ? ” 

“You’ll know soon enough why I am 
here ! ” cried the traitor, and before the king 
could reach for his sword, False Foodrage 
had stabbed him to the heart. Then the 
queen fell upon her knees and pleaded : — 

“ Spare my life, False Foodrage ! Never 
did I injure you; why should you harm 
me ? Spare me for the sake of the babe that 
is to come to me ! ” 

“ If your babe shall be a girl,” said False 
Foodrage, “ I care naught for her ; she may 
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live for all me. But if the babe shall be a lad, 
then, though his mother was a queen and 
his father a king, and though he be but of 
tender age, he shall hang high, high on the gal- 
lows-tree.” 

So False Foodrage let the queen live, but 
he set four and twenty valiant knights to 
watch her door. 

“ What shall I do ? ” said the queen to 
herself, “ and how shall I get free ? ” She 
thought and she thought, and at last she said 
to one of the knights : — 

“You are mayhap thirsty and weary. Sir 
Carlton ? ” and Sir Carlton replied : — 

“Yes, truly, my lady. The days are long 
and the nights are long, and we are weary 
and thirsty.” 

“ Naught have I against you. Sir Carlton, 
and naught have I against the other three 
and twenty valiant knights that keep guard 
at the door of my bower, for you do but 
what you are forced to do. Great store 
have I of nut brown ale, and great store have 
I of ruby wine, and I would willingly share 
it with you and your comrades.” 

The knight thanked the queen most heart- 
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ily, and she sent for three great casks of ale 
and three great tuns of wine. Gladly the four 
and twenty knights drank of the ale and of 
the wine, and it was not long before the 
whole four and twenty lay on the floor out- 
side the queen’s bower, every one of them 
in a drunken slumber. Then the queen 
climbed softly through the window and set 
out to go over the land to find some one 
who would shelter her. She asked at the 
great door of the hall, but the knight 
whispered : — 

“ I dare not let you in, my lady, for False 
Foodrage would fall upon me and kill my 
wife and child and burn my castle.” She 
asked at the small door of the cottage, and 
the goodman said : — 

“ I dare not let you in, my lady, for False 
Foodrage would take our home from us and 
send us out to wander all over the wide world.” 

So the queen went from bower to hall and 
from hall to cottage, and no one would take 
her in. At last she came to the Valley of 
the Poisonous Things. 

“No one will follow me here,” said she, 
and went on through the valley. All the 
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poisonous leaves bent to one side so as not 
to harm her, and all the things that had life 
to creep crept softly away from her path. 
Beyond the valley was a great stable, and 
toward the stable went the queen. The 
fierce dogs that had been left to guard it 
stood one side and whined joyfully, and 
when she went into the stable, they lay close 
by the door and kept all harm away from 
her. The cattle that were in the stable said 
to one another : — 

“ It is the wife of our king who has come 
to us when men feared to care for her. Let 
us be quiet lest we trouble her.” So all 
that long night no sound was heard but the 
soft breathing of the cattle and the sleepy 
mutterings of the dogs outside the door, 
warning all that would do harm to keep far 
away from the queen, for when men had cast 
her out, the dogs and the cattle would guard 
her and care for her. 

Now when the four and twenty knights 
awoke from their four and twenty bad 
dreams, they were much afraid, for the queen 
was gone, and they feared that False Food- 
rage would hang them on the gallows-tree. 
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“ What shall we do ? ” said they, “ for it 
will soon be noonday, and False Foodrage 
will come to see that the queen is safe, and 
if she is not here, we shall every one of us 
be hanged.” 

“We will draw lots,” said one, “and he 
who draws the shortest stick shall go forth 
over the wide world to seek the queen and 
bring her back to her bower, to save the four 
and twenty knights from a death on the gal- 
lows-tree.” 

They drew lots, and the shortest stick 
came to one who was known as Wise Wil- 
liam ; so Wise William set forth to go over 
the wide world to seek the queen. 

He went to the hall, and the lord of the 
hall said : “ No, I dared not let her in.” 

He went to the cottage, and the goodman 
said : “ No, I dared not let her in.” Then 
he traced her steps down the Miry Way and 
through the Brier Lot, for caught in the 
briers were shining bits of the cloth of gold 
of her gown. Then he went through the 
Valley of the Poisonous Things, but nothing 
harmed him any more than it had harmed 
the queen, and before long he came to the 
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great stable on the hillside. The savage 
dogs stood before the stable door, but there 
was a low, soft murmur down in their throats, 
for they were saying to one another : — 

“ It is the friend of her whom we guard.” 
So they ran forward to meet him and wagged 
their tails and pressed their great heads up 
into his hand, and would willingly have let 
him enter the stable, but Wise William 
stopped. The cattle lowed gently, but still 
he did not go in. 

“ The poor lady is alone,” said he. “ It 
is not fitting that a belted knight should 
break in upon her refuge. I will go for my 
wife, my own faithful Alice, and she shall go 
in and be bower-maiden to the queen.” 

So he went fbf his wife, and she opened 
the door and went in to the queen, who was 
in the stable with the cattle. But behold, 
she was not alone, for with her was a fair 
young babe. 

“ What a bonny young son you have, my 
lady,” said faithful Alice. “ But why do you 
weep ? She who has a goodly child like 
this noble boy should never let a salt tear 
fall from her eyes.” 
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“ O faithful Alice ! ” cried the queen, “ it ’s 
a bonny boy, but would it were a maid- 
child, for False Foodrage has sworn that if 
my babe be a girl, he cares naught for it ; but 
if it be a boy, he will hang him, for all his ten- 
der age, high, high on the gallows-tree.” And 
again the queen wept, and faithful Alice 
wept with her. At last the queen noticed 
that feithful Alice too had a babe. 

“ That ’s a bonny young daughter you ’ve 
got,” said she, “ and now a thought comes to 
me. Give me your daughter and I will give 
you my son, and then I ’ll go back to the 
castle, and my babe will be spared, and the 
lives of the four and twenty valiant knights 
will be saved.” 

“ I ’d gladly take your son and rear him 
as my own,” answered faithful Alice, “ but I 
cannot give up my bonny girl.” 

“ But your own Wise William is one of 
the four and twenty knights,” said the queen, 
“ and he, too, will be hanged on the gallows- 
tree if I do not go back with a babe in my 
arms. It is not long to the noon hour, when 
False Foodrage comes to look into my win- 
dow to see that all is well. Give me your 
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daughter and I will go swiftly back with her 
to my own bower. Then will Wise Wil- 
liam and the other three and twenty knights 
be saved, and you shall teach my boy, my 
gay goshawk, to back the steed, to shoot the 
arrow, and to wield the sword ; and I will 
teach the maiden, your turtle dove, to read 
and to write and to embroider. And when 
we meet, we ’ll greet each other and I will 
say, ‘ Dame, how goes the gay goshawk ? ’ 
and you will say, ‘ Madam, how fares it with 
the turtle dove ? ’ But choose you quickly, 
for the noon hour is at hand.” 

“ It must needs be,” said faithful Alice; 
“ so take you my turtle dove and I will take 
your gay goshawk.” Then she covered her 
eyes and went away weeping. But the queen 
went out with cheerful face, for her child was 
saved, and she and Wise William made their 
way quickly to the castle; and when the 
noon hour came and False Foodrage looked 
in at the window, he said : — 

“ So you have a fair babe, madam ; ” and 
the queen rejoined : — 

“ It is a bonny girl, False Foodrage. Re- 
member your promise.” 
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“ Had it been a boy, he should have 
hanged high on the gallows-tree, but you 
may do as you will with a maid-child. See 
you to it that you care for her well; I may 
take her for a wife some day,” and he went 
away from the bower, and the queen thought 
of the gay goshawk and was happy. 

Now when eighteen years had passed away. 
Wise William said to himself : — 

“ The time is come. To-day or never 
shall it be,” and he asked the gay goshawk 
to go a-hunting with him. 

Before long they left the forest, and there 
before them on a sunny hillside stood a 
lordly castle, with towers and battlements 
and a wall and a wide, wide moat. 

“ Do you see the castle ? ” asked Wise 
William. “ If every one had his own, you 
would be its heir.” 

“ How could that be ? ” asked the youth. 
“ That belongs to False Foodrage, and glad 
am I that he ’s no kin to me.” 

“ No kin is he to you, you say the truth; 
and yet the castle is your own, for he killed 
your father before you were born, and there ’s 
none in the whole country that would say 
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word of blame if you should slay him who 
murdered your father and stole his lands and 
who keeps your mother a prisoner in his cas- 
tle tower.” 

“ Are you dreaming ? Never heard I such 
a tale as this.” 

“ ’T is o’ertrue for all that, my boy,” said 
Wise William, “ for your father was king of 
all the country, and your mother is our law- 
ful queen.” 

Then the young man clasped his bow to 
his breast and swam the moat and leaped 
over the castle wall. None of the four and 
twenty doors did he stop to unlock, but he 
burst his way through every one of them 
until he came to False Foodrage. 

“ Help ! help ! ” cried the traitor, but never 
one in all his house would come to him, for 
they said one to another : — 

“ False Foodrage is getting what he should 
have of right, for the prince has come to his 
own at last.” 

When the prince came to the bower, there 
was his own mother, and he kissed her well. 
With her was a maiden so beautiful that he 
said : — 
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“ Fair maid, may I kiss you too, for if 
Wise William will but give me your hand, 
the bonny turtle dove shall be my queen be- 
fore the sun has gone behind the mountain.” 

“Think you we dare refuse the maiden’s 
hand to so fierce a young suitor as that V ” 
said Wise William to faithful Alice. Faith- 
ful Alice smiled and the queen smiled too. 



THE PROUD SHERIFF 
VISITS ROBIN HOOD t 

M aster robin,” saw Little John, 

‘‘ I would fain go to the shooting 
at Nottingham.” 

And are you so fond of the proud Sheriff 
that you cannot bide longer away from 
him ? ” 

“Well could I bide away from the proud 
Sheriff,” said Little John, “ but he goes no 
longer to the school, and it may be that he 
needs a lesson now and then straight from 
the good greenwood.” 

“ See to it that you get no hard lesson 
yourself, my Little John.” 

“ Never fear. Master Robin. Who knows 
but the proud Sheriff will follow on to the 
good greenwood, all for the love of me, and 
you dl have a new servant to shoot the king’s 
deer. Master Robin.” 

“ When the rivers run up hill and the 
trees grow with their tops under ground,” 
said Robin. “ But go, if you will. Only see 
that you come back to me safe.” 

Little John left in the forest his green 
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cloak and the feather from his cap, and went 
boldly on to the town of Nottingham, for the 
proud Sheriff had called out all the young 
men for a shooting match, and Little John 
was minded to be among them. 

When his turn came to aim at the willow 
wand, he cleft it at every shot, and the proud 
Sheriff called out : — 

“Shame on you, young men of Notting- 
ham, that you let a stranger get the better of 
you ! ” Then asked he of Little John : — 
“Tell me now truly, young man, where 
do you dwell ? In what far land were you 
born and what is your name ” Then Little 
John bowed low and answered : — 

“ I was born in far-away Holderness. I 
bide with him who wants me most, and 
Greenleaf you may call my name.” 

“Will you dwell with me, Greenleaf?” 
asked the proud Sheriff. “ I will give you 
twenty marks a year for your wages. I need 
a brave bowman, for there ’s many an outlaw 
in the wood a-killing of the king’s deer. 
You’re no outlaw yourself, mayhap. Green- 
leaf? ” 

“ Think you an outlaw would dare show 
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himself in your own town of Nottingham ?” 
said Little John. “ No masterless man am 
I, and it would be better if I should get leave 
of him before I begin to serve you.” 

“ Here is a good horse,” said the Sheriff. 
“ Go you to your master and say you would 
serve the Sheriff of Nottingham for a twelve- 
month.” 

And so it was that Little John became 
the servant of the proud Sheriff who had 
wrought many a wrong to the dwellers in 
the good greenwood. 

It fell upon a day that the proud Sheriff 
went a-hunting. No breakfast had Little 
John and no dinner had Little John. Then 
went he to the steward. 

“Will you give me my dinner asked 
he. 

“ No bite nor sup can you have in this 
house till my master comes back,” said the 
steward. “ It ’s my master’s orders.” 

“ Will you give me my breakfast ? ” said 
Little John to the butler. “ It ’s not good for 
a man’s health to do his work fasting.” 

“No crumb and no drop may you have 
in this house till my master comes back,” 
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growled the butler. “ It ’s my master’s orders,” 
and he shut fast the buttery door. 

“ I ’m your master myself,” said Little 
John, as he thrust open the door ; and while 
the steward was hiding in the cellar under the 
west tower and the butler was hiding in the 
cellar under the east tower. Little John ate 
first his breakfast and then he ate his dinner. 

“ You ’re a bold fellow,” quoth the cook, 
and he gave him three good strokes with his 
ladle. 

“ You ’re the only man in the house,” said 
Little John. “ Come out and see who is the 
better of us twain.” 

So each took a sword, and they fought for 
an hour or more, and neither could get the 
better of the other. 

“ If you are as good with the bow as you 
are with the ladle and the sword,” said Little 
John, “ there ’s a brave man in the forest who 
will give you twenty marks a year and two 
suits of good green clothes.” 

“ Mayhap I am,” said the cook. “ A bow 
is no heavier than a ladle, and to my mind 
it needs no more skill ; but sit down a bit. 
You’ve had your breakfast and you ’ve had 
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your dinner, and now you ’d better eat your 
supper while you are sure of it.” 

So they ate and drank, and then they broke 
open the treasure-room and bore away the sil- 
ver dishes and the golden dishes and the cups 
and the spoons and three hundred and three 
pounds of silver, and away they went to the 
good greenwood. 

“Welcome,” cried Robin, “and welcome 
to the sturdy yeoman who comes with you 1 
What is the news from Nottingham ? ” 

“ The proud Sheriff sends you his humble 
greeting, and he gives you his own cook and 
his gold and silver dishes and three hundred 
and three pounds of silver.” 

“ Never came this by any good will of the 
Sheriff^” laughed Robin. 

“ Master,” said Little John gravely, “ I 
give you my word that if I had asked him, 
he would have come himself, and if you will, 
I ’ll bring him this very night.” 

So Little John set out boldly, and when 
he met the proud Sheriff on his way home 
from the hunting, he bowed low and said : — 

“ Master Sheriff, there ’s a great sight here 
in the forest, — a noble hart under an oak-tree. 
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His color is all green, and there are seven- 
score of good deer with him ; but his antlers 
are so sharp. Master Sheriff, that it needs a 
braver man than I to dare to shoot at him.” 

So the proud Sheriff rode on into the forest, 
and Little John ran beside him, and when 
they came to Robin Hood, Little John said : 

‘‘ The proud Sheriff of Nottingham has 
come to visit you. Did I not tell you he 
would come if I asked him? We 11 treat 
you better than you treated me, Master Sher- 
iff, for you bade your servants give me no 
breakfast and no dinner. We 11 give you a 
lordly supper, and it shall be to your taste, 
for your own cook shall serve you, and you 
shall have as fine dishes of silver and of gold 
as ever you had in your own house. Master 
Sheriff” 

The Sheriff groaned when he saw his own 
dishes of silver and of gold, but he groaned 
louder after supper, for Robin said to Little 
John : — 

A noble guest must not serve himself, so 
pull off his hose and his high-cut shoes, that 
he may rest easily ; and take off his cloak 
that is lined with fur, and take off his waist- 
6 
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coat that is all embroidered with silk and 
gold — and lay him to rest on the soft, round 
roots of the oak-tree ; and lest he roll off to 
the hard turf, tie him down closely/' 

The rain fell and the wind blew cold, while 
the Sheriff lay on the roots of the oak-tree ; 
and when the morning came, the proud Sher- 
iff was the humblest man in all merry Eng- 
land. 

“ Let me go,” he pleaded. I would not 
stay here another night for all the gold in the 
land.” 

‘‘You’ll bide with me a good twelve- 
month,” said Robin. “ It ’s many a true 
man that you have put into a cold, wet dun- 
geon cell, and it ’s many a good man whose 
head you have cut off but for shooting a 
deer in the wild greenwood.” 

“ Rather than bide here another night, 
Robin,” said the proud Sheriff, “ I swear that 
if you ’ll cut off my head this day morning, 
I ’ll never say word of blame.” 

“And what should I do with a man’s 
head ? ” queried Robin. “ I ’ve a good one of 
my own. It ’s only such men as the proud 
Sheriff of Nottingham that need other men’s 
heads.” 
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“ If you ’ll let me go,” begged the proud 
Sheriff, “ I ’ll swear you here on your sword 
that if ever I find any one of your men in 
trouble, I ’ll be to him the best friend that 
ever he had.” 

“ I ’ve no use for your head and I ’ve no 
use for your body,” said Robin, “so you 
may go free ; but you shall leave your velvet 
waistcoat and your cloak that is lined with 
fur behind you, and you shall wear home 
one of our green cloaks, and you shall hang 
it in the tower over the west chamber of 
your house in Nottingham town. And if 
ever you break your oath that you swore on 
my own true sword, go into the tower over 
the west room and put on the green cloak, 
for you ’ll soon have another night to spend 
in the good greenwood.” 

Then Little John threw the green cloak 
over the shoulders of the proud Sheriff, and 
the Sheriff ran away so fast that the cloak 
stood out straight behind him ; and when he 
came to the highway, the people that saw 
him said there must be a great wind, for a 
green tree was blowing down the road. 



THE HIREMAN CHIELt 

O NCE upon a time there was a baron 
who was a very great man. He 
had widespreading lands and store- 
houses full of gold, and castles that looked 
over all the country, but his greatest trea- 
sure was his only son. 

“He shall know all that there is to be 
known,” said the baron, and so he sent the 
boy to school. 

By and by the lad came home and said : — 
“ The master has taught me all that he 
knows.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“To ride a horse as if I sat on a rock,” 
answered the boy. 

“That is good,” said the baron. “Now 
you shall go to another school.” 

By and by the boy came home again and 
said : — 

“ The master has taught me all that he 
knows.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ To dance as if there were wings on my 
feet.” 
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“ That is good,” declared the baron. “Now 
you shall go to another school.” 

And so it went on. The third master 
taught the boy to flourish a sword, the fourth 
to poise a lance, the fifth to wear a gold chain 
and a velvet mantle, the sixth to play on the 
lute, the seventh to sing verses to the ladies, 
the eighth to drop gracefully on one knee, 
and the ninth to make poems out of moon- 
shine. 

“ Now, my son, you know all that there 
is to be known,” said the baron. “You 
will have lands and woods and rents and 
houses and three castles and towers, but you 
need a wife ; so go forth and roam the world 
over and bring me a daughter, and sec that 
you get a lady of high degree.” 

“ Perchance she ’ll love my lands and 
rents more than she ’ll love me,” said the 
young knight as he set out on his horse, 
with his sword clashing and the little bells 
on the horse’s mane ringing in time with the 
hoofbeats. 

Now under the hill was a crooked little 
hole, and in the crooked little hole lived a 
crooked little man ; and as the young knight 
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rode by, the crooked little man called out in 
a crooked little voice : — 

There ’s plenty of fools 
That come from nine schools ; ” 

and then the crooked little man dropped 
into the crooked little hole and pulled the 
crooked little hole in after him, so that when 
the knight turned, there was no one to be 
seen. But in a minute or two the crooked 
little man put his head out again. 

“ I like your looks,” said he, “ and if you 
will come in here to my school, I ’ll teach 
you more than all the other nine.” 

So the knight sprang from his horse and 
went down into the crooked little hole with 
his sword and his gold chain and his scarlet 
coat and his velvet mantle. 

By and by, when he came out of the hole, 
he wore a ploughman’s frock, and he had a 
stick in his hand, and he set out over the 
land to seek him a wife. He whistled as he 
walked, whether the way was rough or smooth, 
and whether he went through the forest or 
across the meadow. By and by he climbed 
a high, high hill, and then he went down 
into a glen; and while he was pushing on 
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amidst the briers and the brambles, he saw 
through a gap in the hills a gay castle far 
and far away. 

“ It has nine turrets for my nine schools,” 
said he to himself “ And if it has another 
turret for the tenth, I ’ll go boldly up to the 
gate.” 

Sure enough, when he had pushed on to 
the turn of the road and gone by the sleep- 
ing rock and the laughing brook and the 
singing pine, there was a tenth turret half 
hidden by the great banner of the castle. 

Straight up to the wall went the young 
knight in the ploughman’s frock, and he 
gave a thundering knock on the gate. 
Through the bars he could see a fair young 
maiden in the castle keep, and all in a mo- 
ment he was sure that she was the wife for 
whom he was searching. The porter looked 
at his face and said : — 

“ Do you want to see the baron ? ” and 
then he looked at the ploughman’s frock and 
said : — 

“ Do you want to see the greave ? ” 

Of the greave the young knight asked : — 

“ Have you any work ? I can plough 
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and sow and mow and reap, and I ’ll work 
for seven years if I can get my wages.” 

“ If you can hold the plough right well,” 
said the greave, “ we ’ll not part for any 
wages.” 

So the young knight held the plough and 
planted the corn and reaped the barley and 
mowed the grass, and when it was time for 
his wages, the baron paid him nine bright 
shillings. 

“ That ’s one for each of my nine schools,” 
thought the young knight, “ but the tenth is 
yet to come.” 

And so it went on for seven long years, 
and at last the maiden fair owned that she 
loved him well. She gave him a golden ring, 
and three times he kissed her rosy lips as they 
stood together under the singing pine. But 
when the baron found out that the hireman 
chiel had dared to seek his daughter’s hand, 
he swore that before breakfast the next morn- 
ing the bold man should be hanged on the 
gallows-tree. 

“ Oh, woe ’s me ! ” sobbed the maiden fair. 
But the hireman chiel only laughed and 
said ; — 
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“ They ’ll not hang me if I am not here,” 
and away he went whistling, past the sleep- 
ing rock and the laughing brook and the sing- 
ing pine ; while the maiden stood in the 
door of her bower and let the salt tears 
fall. 

For a year and a day she wept, fearing 
sorely that she would never see her hireman 
chiel again. Then came a dull, gray morn- 
ing, so gray that she could not see the sleep- 
ing rock, so dull that the singing pine only 
murmured gloomily to itself, and the laugh- 
ing brook made itself into a dark, stagnant 
pool ; and on that morning the baron came 
to his daughter and said : — 

“ There ’s a grand knight come to wed 
you, and he has a gold chain about his neck 
and a ruby ring on his finger, and he wears 
golden spurs.” 

And so the bells were rung, and the maiden 
fair was carried to the church ; but as they 
came to the singing pine, there stood her own 
hireman chiel, dressed all in his ploughman’s 
frock. A little golden ring he held out to 
her, and he said : — 

“ Once you gave me this.” 
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The maiden fair cried aloud for joy, and 
then the hireman chiel knew that she was 
true to him, and he said : — 

“If you love me well, stretch out your 
hand to me.” 

So the maiden fair stretched out her hand 
to the hireman chiel in the ploughman’s 
frock, and the baron swore a great oath and 
galloped away through the stagnant pool. 
Then the stagnant pool became a laughing 
brook, and the gloomy pine began to sing 
merry little songs, the sleeping rock awoke 
and sparkled in the sunshine, and, most won- 
derful of all, the ploughman’s frock fell off, 
and there stood the young knight with his 
gold chain and his sword and his scarlet coat 
and his velvet mantle. 

But over the hills came the father of the 
maiden fair with full fifty armed men. The 
maiden trembled, but the young knight 
only laughed and pointed down the road, 
for beyond the singing pine was the noble 
baron, his father, in his gilded coach, and 
with him there were full five hundred well- 
armed men. Then the maiden’s father 
made his obeisance before the glittering 
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young knight who stood in front of the five 
hundred well-armed men and said : — 

“ I only came to pay the shilling that I 
owe you.” But the young knight laughed 
and rejoined merrily : — 

“Give us your blessing, my new father- 
in-law, and we won’t ask for the shilling.” 

So the young knight set out for his own 
castle with the maiden fair, and on the way 
he told her about his ten schools. “And 
here ’s the tenth schoolmaster,” he said, as 
they came to the crooked little hole, and the 
crooked little man put his head out to wish 
them Joy. 

“ And what did he teach you ? ” asked 
the maiden fair. 

“To work seven years for what I wanted,” 
answered the young knight. Then said the 
maiden fair to the crooked little man : — 
“Come to the castle and live with us, and 
you shall have the best room in all the house, 
for if it had not been for you, I should never 
have had my brave young knight.” 



THE DEMON LOVER t 

T he masts are all of beaten gold, 
Annie. They say the king’s boat 
has golden masts.” 

“ Then it is the king that is coming, Robin. 
The sails are all of silk. Let ’s hide, Robin, 
and watch the king come off his bonny ship.” 

‘‘ When we ’re grown up, Annie, you ’ll be 
my own sweetheart, and I ’ll go to the wars 
and fight and win you a better boat than 
this, for it shall have three golden masts in- 
stead of two, and the sails shall not be of silk 
but of thick satin ; and they shall shine in the 
sunlight, and when you see them away over 
the water, you ’ll be glad and you ’ll say, ‘ My 
own Robin is coming home to me.’ But 
you ’ll be true to me, won’t you, Annie ? ” 
Little Annie threw her arms around his 
neck and kissed his rosy lips and said ; — 

‘‘ I don’t like any other boy nearly so well 
as I do you, and I ’ll give you half the sugar 
heart that my uncle is going to bring me 
from London town. Really I will. But 
look, the king ’s coming off the boat.” 

“ The king ” came slowly up the little path 
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to where the two children sat half hidden by 
the bushes. He glanced at them and tossed 
each one a gold piece. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Robin, and little 
Annie asked shyly: — 

“ Please tell me, sir, are you the king? ” 

The stranger looked at her a minute, then 
turned aside and glanced at the marble house 
on the hill. His face grew fierce and he 
said : — 

“ I am not the king; I am One Who Re- 
turns.” 

“ What is it, Robin ? ” asked little Annie, 
trembling. “ I am afraid of him. Is the 
gold witches’ gold ? Let ’s take it to the 
priest and ask if it will hurt us.” 

Up the path to the highway and then 
along the highway strode One Who Returns, 
until he came to the lofty gates of the marble 
house that stood on the hill with the poplars 
all around it. The gate-keeper did not come 
out, and no one saw the gate open, but one 
moment One Who Returns was outside the 
gate, and the next moment he was inside, 
and was walking rapidly up the hill to the 
marble house among the poplars. 
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The beautiful lady by the window waved 
her hand and threw a kiss to him, and when 
he had come up the steps, the door was open 
and she was standing on the threshold, and 
she smiled and cried ; — 

“ Oh, where have you been, my long-lost 
love? Seven long years it is since you 
went away from me.” 

“ It ’s you that I ’ve come for,” replied One 
Who Returns. “Seven years agone you 
gave me your promise, and I ’ve come for 
my wife.” 

“ But I cannot be your wife,” said she, 
“ for I ’m the wife of him that built me this 
marble house on the hill.” 

“ You forgot me in three short months, 
while I was in the land ayont the water. 
For seven long years I worked for you, and 
I have seven ships on the sea. The eighth 
one it is that has brought me to this land. 
The keel is of silver, and the masts are of 
gold, and the sails are of silk, and it was all 
for you. There are four and twenty bold 
mariners, and there ’s music on every hand, 
and it was all for you. Go to the tower of 
your marble house on the hill, and look over 
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the poplars down to the ocean, and you ’ll 
see the silver ship with the silken sails ; b,ut 
you ’ll not see the pearls and the diamonds 
and the rubies, though there ’s many a casket 
brimming over with them ; and there are 
silken robes, and there ’s a mantle, and all 
around the mantle is a vine that the wisest 
woman in the land ayont the sea embroidered, 
and in every leaf is a green emerald, and in 
the heart of every bluebell is a sapphire ; and 
these are what I brought for you. You 
would not wait for me. Y ou would not keep 
your word to me, and now you live in the 
marble house on the hill. But go you to 
the tower and look down upon my boat. 
The sun will be low, and I must hie me back 
to the far-away land, for there ’s where a king’s 
daughter lives, and it ’s to her that I will 
carry the mantle that the wise woman 
wrought and the caskets that are brimming 
over with pearls and rubies and diamonds.” 

Then the beautiful lady went slowly up 
the stairs to the tower. She opened the 
little door and looked out of the window. 

“ I had forgotten that the trees were so 
high,” she thought, for she did not know 
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that the poplars were reaching up and all 
about the tower so that she should not see the 
silver boat ; and she would not listen to them, 
although they were saying over and over : — 
“ Stay with us, stay with us, stay, stay.” 
Slowly she came down the broad marble 
stairs, and she said to One Who Returns : — 
“ The trees are grown so high that I could 
not see the silver boat, but I might walk 
down to the shore with you and look at it.” 
The poplar-trees still whispered : — 

“ Stay with us, stay with us, stay, stay,” 
but she did not understand, for she could no 
longer tell what the trees and the flowers 
were saying. The great dog at the door 
looked at her wistfully with his soft brown 
eyes. They were softer than ever, for there 
were tears in them ; but she could no longer 
understand what tears meant in the eyes of 
one that loved her. She turned to him who 
had come from the land ayont the sea and 
asked : — 

“ If I were to leave the marble house and. 
my husband and my two children and go 
with you on the silver ship, where is it that 
you would take me ? ” 
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One Who Returns bent low as he kissed 
her hand, and when he lifted his head, there 
was a bracelet on her wrist that had not 
been there before, and it flashed with all the 
precious stones that any one ever heard of; 
and as she looked at it, she forgot that he 
had not said where they would go if she 
went on the sea with him. 

She kissed her two babes as they lay fast 
asleep and passed out of the door of the 
marble house on the hill. The great dog 
gave a sad little cry that came from down in 
his faithful heart, but she did not hear it, and 
the two went swiftly down the hill to the 
seashore. 

“ Where is the silver ship ? ” she asked, 
and One Who Returns stamped his foot on 
the ground and said over some words that 
she did not understand, and in a moment 
the silver ship was floating before them, and 
the sails were of silk and the masts were of 
beaten gold, just as One Who Returns had 
said ; and as they went aboard, there was a 
strange, sweet music all about them in the 
air. 

“ How like you the silver ship and the 
7 
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blue ocean, and how are you pleased with 
the mariners bold that wait upon you and 
me ? ” asked One Who Returns. 

“Well do I like the ship,” she answered, 
“ and well do I like the ocean, but where 
are the mariners bold, and why does the ship 
go so swiftly ? The golden masts do not 
bend over the billows, and the silken sails 
do not fill in the breeze that blows us away 
from the land of the marble house.” 

Faster and faster went the silver ship, but 
One Who Returns spoke no word to her, 
and every minute his face grew more gloomy 
and his eyes more fiery. One league they 
sailed, another and another. She looked at 
him in terror, and then she noticed that the 
golden bracelet on her wrist had become an 
iron chain. She feared and she wept right 
bitterly. 

The boat rocked from side to side, and 
One Who Returns said harshly : — 

“ Cease your weeping. Tears will some- 
times wreck a boat like this, silver though it 
be, and with sails of silk and masts of beaten 
gold. I can show you strange countries 
ayont the sea, lands where lilies grow for her 
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that is pure in heart and true to her word.” 
He laughed bitterly, but she did not hear 
him, for her eyes were fixed on the land that 
lay behind them. 

“Oh, I wish I was again in the marble 
house among the poplars,” she sobbed; and 
then she asked : — 

“ Are those my own hills, those pleasant 
hills that the sun shines so sweetly on ? ” 
and One Who Returns said with a sneer : — 

“ Those are the hills of the land of light, 
but it’s there that you will never go.” 

Then she turned about and looked ahead. 

“ And what is that black and tearful 
mountain,” she asked, “ so dreary with frost 
and snow ? ” 

“ That ’s the mountain that stands at the 
gate of the land of darkness,” said One Who 
Returns, “ and it ’s there that you and I must 
go. She who is false to one will be false to 
two ; but you ’ll have no chance to be false 
to me again, my lady of the house on the 
hill.” 

Then while she lay trembling in the bot- 
tom of the boat. One Who Returns struck 
the mast a fearful blow, and it sank down 
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through the bottom of the silver boat. The 
silken sails shriveled as he breathed upon 
them, the boat broke in twain, and the lady 
and the demon, who had taken the form of 
the dead lover to whom she had been so 
false, went throught the gate beside the dreary 
mountain, the gate that leads to the land of 
darkness. 
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M aster, you have not dined to- 
day,” said Little John. 

“ How can one dine without a 
guest ? ” asked Robin Hood, for Robin was 
the most hospitable outlaw that ever lived in 
Bernisdale. “ Go find me a guest,” said he, 
and then will we dine and make merry 
with the best of them. Do you go, my 
trusty Little John, and Much the miller’s 
son and William Scarlet; and when you 
come back, there shall be a feast whose like 
you never saw before.” 

“ And whither shall we go ? ” asked Little 
John, ‘‘and whom shall we bring to dine 
with us ? ” 

“ Take your good bow in your hand,” 
answered Robin, and wend your way to the 
Sayles and then to Watling Street. If you 
see a faithful squire, bow low before him 
and say, ‘ Robin Hood sends you his greet- 
ing;’ and if you see an honest yeoman, 
whisper in his ear, ‘ There ’ll be a bit of light- 
foot waiting for you this night at the edge 
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of the forest ; ’ and if you see a husbandman 
toiling at the plough, slip up behind him 
and drop a silver shilling over his shoulder 
into the furrow; and if you see a parish 
priest, kneel and ask his blessing; but if you 
meet a bishop or an archbishop, bind him 
and beat him and make him pay for ransom ; 
and don’t forget our old friend, the high 
Sheriff of Nottingham. When you come to 
Watling Street, there ’ll surely be some 
abbot or some proud knight. He ’s the man 
for our feast.” 

To the Sayles went the three good yeo- 
men, but not a guest found they for the din- 
ner. At last, far down a narrow road, they 
saw a lonely knight come riding along. 
Never was there a more forlorn rider. One 
foot was in the stirrup and one hung down. 
His hood had dropped over his eyes, his 
lance dragged on the ground and made a 
zigzag mark in the dust behind him. The 
reins had fallen from his hands and his horse 
wandered where he would, trying to get a 
morsel of food from the grass by the road or 
from the overhanging trees. 

Little John dropped on one knee, but the 
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knight rode drearily by without noticing 
him. Then Little John called out : — 

“ W elcome, gentle knight, welcome to the 
good greenwood. My master sends you 
greeting and bids you come and dine with 
him. Three long hours he has waited for 
you.” 

“ Three long hours,” repeated softly and 
feelingly the other two men who stood be- 
hind him. 

The knight returned their courteous greet- 
ing and queried languidly : — 

“ And who is your master ? ” 

“ Robin Hood,” said they. 

“ He is a good man,” said the knight. “ I 
meant to dine at Blythe or at Dancastere, but 
it is no matter. I will go with you into the 
greenwood.” The little company went on, 
but not very joyfully, for three of them were 
hungry, and one was so downcast that in 
spite of all he could do, the tears ran out of 
his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. When 
they came to the lodge in the forest, Robin 
doffed his hat and bowed before the melan- 
choly knight and bade him welcome. 

“The meal is ready,” said Robin, “and 
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these three hours I have been waiting for 
you. Now fall to and eat your fill.” And 
so they all sat down to the feast. There 
was bread and wine and venison and swans 
and pheasants and every kind of bird that 
flies in the trees and every kind of fish that 
swims in the rivers, and by and by the 
knight exclaimed : — 

“ Enough, good Robin, enough ! Such a 
dinner have I not had for three long weeks, 
and if ever again I am in this country, I will 
give you as good a feast as you have given 
me.” 

“ That ’s all very well,” said Robin, “ but 
that ’s far away, and you surely would not 
go hence to-day and leave a yeoman to pay 
for a knight.” 

“ Indeed, I am ashamed,” responded the 
knight sadly, “ but I have eaten the dinner, 
and now I have nothing to pay. There are 
but ten shillings in my purse.” 

“ If you do not tell me the truth,” said 
Robin, “ it will be the worse for you.” 

“ I have only ten shillings in the world,” 
declared the knight. 

“Go and see if he speaks true,” bade 
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Robin ; so Little John spread the knight’s 
mantle on the ground and emptied the 
knight’s purse into it, and it was all as he 
had said, for there was just half a pound. 

“ Bring on the best wine,” commanded 
Robin. “ If a man’s clothes are thin, he 
needs more under them. When he has had 
enough, he shall tell us how it is that a 
knight has no money.” 

So after they had drunk their fill, the 
knight told them that his only son had slain 
a man, and to save him from the gallows he 
had given all his money, and had mortgaged 
his land to a rich abbot for four hundred 
pounds. 

“ Have you no friends to lend you the 
money to redeem your land ? ” asked Robin. 

“ Friends enough had I once,” said the 
knight, “ but now they do not know me when 
I pass them ; ” and again the tears fell from 
his eyes. Then wept also Little John and 
Much the miller’s son and William Scarlet, 
and when Robin passed the knight the wine 
bottle once more, there were tears on that 
too. 

“ And if your land is gone,” queried 
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Robin, “ what will you do ? ” and the knight 
answered : — 

“ I ’ve nothing left but my sword, and I ’m 
on my way to the countries far beyond the 
seas, and mayhap there’ll be a king who 
wants a soldier.” 

“ A pretty soldier you would be,” laughed 
Robin, “ with the tears running down your 
cheeks and rusting your helmet. It does 
not suit me to let that fat abbot have your 
good land. Little John, go you straight to 
my treasure-room and bring me full four hun- 
dred pounds.” So Little John went to the 
treasure-room, but fast as he went, Wil- 
liam Scarlet was before him, and together 
they brought back full four hundred pounds. 

“ Master,” said Little John, “ his cloak is 
too thin for the forest winds. Will you not 
give him warm clothes to go forth in'? You 
have good cloth of green and scarlet and 
many another color. There is n’t a merchant 
in England who has half so much, I ’ll venture 
to say.” Then bade Robin Hood : — 

“ Give him three yards of every color, and 
see to it that you cut good measure ; ” and 
Little John took for his yardstick no other 
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measure than his own long bow. Then 
William Scarlet laughed loud and long. 

“You may well give good measure, Little 
John,” said he, “ for it ’s small cost it was to 
any of us.” 

“ Master,” asked Little John, “ the knight’s 
old beast would fall by the way under all this 
load; could you not spare him a goodly 
horse ? ” 

“ Give him a good gray courser,” ordered 
Robin, “ and a new saddle.” 

“ And I ’ll give him a palfrey,” said Much 
the miller’s son. 

“ And a pair of gilt spurs,” added Little 
John. 

And so the rueful knight rode happily on 
his way. He went straight to the abbot and 
redeemed his lands, and forever afterward 
there was one knight who was a true friend 
to the men who lived in the good greenwood. 



ONE WHO WOULD 
HARM ttttttft 

M ARGRET, Margret ! ’’called a harsh 
voice, and Margret sprang from 
her bed and looked through the 
crack between the shutters. The moon was 
behind a cloud, but she could see that some 
one was standing under her window. 

“ I want you more than I ever wanted 
maiden before,” said the same harsh voice, 
“ and I ’ve come to carry you away to the 
den that ’s under the crag and the hemlock.” 

‘‘Oh no, no!” cried Margret, but the 
shutters were burst open and she could feel a 
strong hand lay hold of her. Margret did not 
try to free herself, and the voice muttered : — 
“ I ’ll soon arouse her,” and he shook the 
girl roughly till she came to herself. 

“ It ’s almost one by the castle bell,” said 
he. “Will you meet me on the Broom- 
field Hill next Sunday night? ” 

“ Oh no, no ! ” cried Margret, shuddering. 
“ No? ” said the voice. “ You will be on 
the top of Broomfield Hill next Sunday night 
before the bell has struck the last stroke of 
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twelve, or I ’ll come for you. I ’ll come down 
the hill and through the wood and over the 
stream and along the path by the meadow ; 
and the house ’ll be burned and the good- 
man slain and the goodwife will be drowned 
in the Lonely Pool, and the little lame 
brother will be thrown on the distant rock, 
and the eagles will scatter his bones. Be on 
Broomfield Hill before the bell has done 
striking twelve, for you are to go with me 
to the den that is under the crag and the 
hemlock. This is to remind you. See that 
you do not take it off,” and the strong hand 
slipped a ring on her finger. 

Margret heard a hoarse laugh. Then the 
castle bell struck one, and all was silent. 

“ It was a fearful dream,” said Margret, 
and she threw wider open the casement of 
the window. There was no one to be seen, 
and the only living creature was a great gray 
wolf far across the meadow, running swiftly 
in the pale moonlight. 

“ It was a terrible dream,” said Margret, 
and she sobbed herself to sleep. When she 
awoke, her old nurse was sitting by her and 
holding her hand. 
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“ Where got you the ring, my own nurs- 
ling ? ” asked the old woman. 

“ Oh, it ’s true,” said Margret, and she burst 
out crying, and told her old nurse all about 
it. “ If I don’t go to Broomfield Hill next 
Sunday night before the bell is done strik- 
ing twelve, he will come and burn the house 
and kill my father and drown my mother in 
the Lonely Pool, and throw my little lame 
brother on the distant rock, and carry me 
away to the den under the crag and the 
hemlock. Oh, the ring burns me ! Take it 
off, nurse.” 

The nurse tried and tried, but the ring 
would not come off. It was large and heavy 
and of some bright green metal. It was in 
the form of a serpent, and it coiled and un- 
coiled and shot out red flames from its fiery 
eyes, and try as they would, they could not 
stir it from her finger. 

“ It’s magic, my poor lassie,” sobbed the old 
nurse, “ but what magic has done, magic can 
undo. It’s one thing I know, and mayhap 
it’s two things, and it might be that I could 
free my own dear nursling. It’s well that 
the goodman and the goodwife and the little 
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lame brother are away, for one must ask no 
questions save with the eyes when there is 
magic about.” 

“ And what must I do, nurse ? ” moaned 
Margret. 

“ Y ou must go to the little north room 
under the chimney,” answered the nurse, 
“and there you must stay without bite or 
sup till Sunday night when the castle bell 
has struck one, and not man or woman or 
child may you see and no word may you 
speak. When it is day, the ring will be 
still ; but when night comes, it will sting and 
burn. Not all the magic that I know can 
help that, but when the castle bell has struck, 
then if the sunlight has shone into your win- 
dow for but a single moment, you will be 
free from the ring, and mayhap no harm will 
come to you or the good man or the good- 
wife or the little lame brother.” 

“ But the sun will never shine into the 
north window,” sobbed Margret. 

“ What ’s done is done,” said the nurse, 
“and what has not been done is yet to be 
done.” 

So the maiden went tearfully to the north 
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room and sat down on a little stool by the 
window, and the nurse went out of the room 
and turned the key; and while the maiden 
sobbed on one side of the door, the nurse 
sobbed on the other. 

Now the good nurse had a long journey 
to take through the land of briers and thorns 
to find the enchanted iron. She must go on 
foot and alone, and she must go over mo- 
rasses and close to the Dragon’s Den and 
under the Clutching Tree and beyond the 
Quaking Rocks. “It’s for my own nurs- 
ling,” she said to herself, and she kept on 
bravely, and just one hour before sunset that 
Sunday evening she came through the last 
stile. 

She did not stop even to glance up to the 
north window, for there was only one hour 
left, and there was much to do. Just how 
she brought it about she would never tell, 
but when all was calm and quiet and the sun 
was sinking peacefully behind the hill, a 
wind suddenly arose, such a wind as had 
never been seen before. It shook down the 
barns and tossed the trees about like feathers 
and overturned the rocks. All was still for 
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a moment, then it seized upon the house 
and turned it quite around on its foundation. 

The maiden sat by the window on the 
little wooden stool with her hand on which 
was the fearful ring hanging over the sill. 
When the house was swiftly whirled about, 
the last rays of the western sun shone for an 
instant upon the ring. The serpent hissed 
fiercely and the ring fell from her finger to 
the ground. The old nurse caught it up 
and clapped her hands for joy; and the 
maiden smiled faintly, for she was too weak 
to wave her hand. 

Then the nurse took the ring and set out 
for the top of Broomfield Hill. Not yet 
had the bell in the castle tower struck 
twelve when she made her way up softly 
among the bushes. Lying on the ground 
with his head under the red rose tree was a 
handsome young knight asleep, and near 
him were his horse, his hound, and his gay 
goshawk. 

“ I ’ll soon see if you are real or en- 
chanted,” said the nurse, and she shook the 
ring before them. The horse and the hound 
and the gay goshawk only blinked at it 
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sleepily, but it was different with the hand- 
some young knight, and the nurse held up 
her hands in horror when she looked at him. 

“ That ’s worse than I ever thought,” she 
said to herself, and she slipped the serpent 
ring on his finger and went softly down the 
hill. 

When the knight awoke and saw the ser- 
pent ring, he called to his horse : — 

“ Why did you not wake me when the 
maiden came ? ” 

“No maiden has been here,” answered the 
horse. Then he struck the horse so that he 
fell down dead, and he turned to the dog. 

“ Why did you not wake me when the 
maiden came ? ” 

“ No maiden has been here,” answered the 
dog. Then he struck the dog so that he fell 
down dead, and turned to the gay goshawk. 

“ Why did you not wake me when the 
maiden came ? ” 

“ No maiden has been here,” answered the 
gay goshawk; and he did not wait to be 
struck down dead, but flew high over the 
hill and the forest and the meadow till he 
came to where the nurse was going around 
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the house in a great circle dragging a bit of 
the enchanted iron after her, mumbling magi- 
cal words and crooning magical songs. 

“ Hasten,” the gay goshawk called. “ He 
Who Would Harm is coming, and he is as 
swift as the wind over a field of rye.” 

Then the old nurse went faster and faster, 
but try as she would. He Who Would 
Harm was upon her before she had drawn 
the third circle, the one that would have 
made the maiden safe. 

“ Perhaps even now it will hold,” said the 
old nurse ; but he leaped lightly over the 
first circle. Then he ran swiftly to the sec- 
ond and leaped over that. Now nothing 
was between him and the maiden, and the 
nurse could just see through her tears the 
little white face in the north window. 

“ I have you now ! ” he cried, and stretched 
up his strong arm. Just as it almost touched 
her shoulder, the castle bell struck one, and 
the house dogs ran out howling savagely; 
and when the maiden looked. One Who 
Would Harm was nowhere to be seen, but 
the dogs were tearing to pieces a great gray 
wolf that lay dead under her window. 



THE BARRING OF THE 
DOOR tttttttt 


H ave you gone clean daft, good- 
wife?” 

I Ve been a-thinking, goodman.” 
“I never do that, and there was none of 
our folks that ever got up in the night to 
think. And what are you stirring the fire 
for, goodwife?” 

“ To make it burn, goodman.” 

Our folks never stirred the fire in the night. 
What are you going to do, goodwife?” 

“ I ’m going to make a white pudding, 
goodman.” 

“ Our folks never made white puddings in 
the night. And what ’ll you do then, good- 
wife ? ” 

“ Then I ’ll make a black pudding, good- 


Did ever a man have such a wife ! ' 


claimed her goodman. “ What are you 
making it for, goodwife ? ” 

“ For people to eat, goodman.” 

“ Our folks did n’t eat in the night, good- 
wife,” said her puzzled goodman. 
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“ No, but there may be those a-coming 
that will eat by day, and what should I do if 
I had n’t any white puddings and if I had n’t 
any black puddings, goodman ? ” 

“ People did n’t come to see our folks 
when we did n’t have any puddings, good- 
wife.” 

“ That ’s because you always had them, 
goodman.” 

“ I never thought of that, goodwife. I 
could n’t think like that by daylight.” 

And so the goodwife raked away the ashes 
and blew the fire and pulled the crane for- 
ward and hung a heavy iron pot on it that 
was full of water fresh from the well ; and 
then she brought out a great wooden bowl, 
and into it she put more different things than 
one could dream of in a month of Saturday 
mornings. She stirred them and rolled them 
and twisted them and pulled them and mixed 
them and seasoned them and pounded them 
and kneaded them and shook them, until 
they were so confused that they did not 
know whether they were several things or one 
thing. But the goodwife was a wise woman 
and she knew. She gave a little pat and 
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then a little toss, and there was the pudding 
round as a ball, and she tied it into a cloth 
and put it into the iron pot to boil. 

This was the white pudding. Then came 
the black, and that was much larger than 
the white, because black flour did not cost 
so much as white flour. The water in the 
iron pot was boiling out, and the goodwife 
went to the well for more. 

“ Bar the door, goodwife ; you ’ve left it 
open,” said her good man. 

“ That ’s because I did not shut it,” re- 
torted the goodwife. 

“ Our folks always shut the door when the 
wind blew cold from the north and the east.” 

“Well, there’s one of your folks here 
now,” said his goodwife. “You wouldn’t 
ask a woman with her hands in a pudding 
to go and shut the door, now would you 
really, goodman ” 

“ But you left it open,” said her goodman. 
“ Our folks always shut the door when they 
left it open.” 

“ I don’t,” said his goodwife. “ When I 
leave it open, it is open ; and it ’ll be open 
for this hundred years if you wait for me to 
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shut it. And I won’t say another word,” 
she added, ‘‘ till you get up and bar the door, 
and not let your goodwife stand and make a 
pudding all a-shiver.” 

And I won’t say another word till you 
get up and bar the door and not let your 
goodman lie in bed all a-shiver.” 

Y ou ’ll have to ask for some of my pud- 
ding in the morning.” 

“ And you ’ll have to ask me to split some 
more wood to-night, or your pudding won’t 
be done.” 

Then I ’ll eat pudding and you may eat 
wood,” said his goodwife, and the one that 
speaks first shall get up and bar the door.” 

Away down the lane were two gentlemen 
thieves who had been robbing a rich man’s 
house. 

Pretty heavy lugging, this great bag of 
silver,” said one. 

Heavier lugging, this great bag of 
gold,” said the other. 

“ I ’ll ease you of it,” said the first. 

We ’ll make a bet and I ’ll win. There ’s 
a light up the lane. If it is a poor man’s 
house, I ’ll give you my bag ; and if it ’s a 
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rich man’s house, you give me yours.” So 
they crept softly up to the cottage and peeped 
in at the door. 

“ There ’s no one there but a sick man in 
bed and a woman boiling a pudding,” said 
one. 

“ I like the smell of that pudding. Let ’s 
leave our bags under the hedge and go in 
and ask for some,” whispered the other. 

“We ’ll ask first whether they are rich or 
poor,” said the first, “ and then we ’ll know 
who ’ll have to carry the bags. I think 
they ’re poor, for they have to work by day 
and cook by night.” 

“And I think they’re rich, or else they 
would n’t have puddings enough to cook all 
day and all night too,” rejoined the other. So 
the two gentlemen thieves crept nearer and 
nearer to the house. They laid their bags 
down softly under the hedge and then walked 
boldly up to the door. 

“ Is this a rich man’s house or is it a 
poor ? ” they asked. The goodman frowned 
at them and the goodwife smiled at them, 
but neither of them spoke a word for the 
barring of the door. 
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“ It ’s a rich man’s house,” said one of the 
gentlemen thieves. “See all the good things 
she ’s been putting into the pudding ! ” 

“ It ’s a poor man’s house,” retorted the 
other. “ Look at the old man’s beard ! 
He s not been shaved for a good twelve- 
month.’' Then, for the pudding kept on 
smelling better and better, one of the gentle- 
men thieves pleaded : — 

"‘Goodwife, we be two poor travelers. 
Could you give us a bit of your pudding ? 
It ’s we that have been hard at work this 
night.” 

What the goodwife would have said, if she 
had said anything, no one knows, but she 
dared not speak at all, for her goodman was 
grinning at her and pointing to the door. 
The two gentlemen thieves went to the 
great iron pot and took out the puddings on 
the points of their swords, and held them up 
over the white scoured floor to drain. Then 
they sat down to the table and cut off great 
pieces of them. First they ate the white 
pudding and then they ate the black, though 
that was not very well done, for the fire had 
given out because there was no more wood. 
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The goodman smiled and said to him- 
self : — 

“ That ’s what she has for getting up to 
think in the night after the moon has gone 
down over the poplar-tree behind the well. 
Our folks never got up in the night to 
think.” The goodwife sat on a bench in the 
corner of the fireplace watching the two gen- 
tlemen thieves devouring her nice pud- 
dings. 

“ And if my sister and my sister’s good- 
man and the eleven children should come to- 
morrow, there would n’t be bite or sup for 
them,” she said to herself. 

At last the two gentlemen thieves had 
finished eating the puddings. “ Hark ! ” 
whispered one. “ Is n’t that the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs ? We ’d better be going.” 

“ I ’ll go after I ’ve kissed the goodwife,” 
said the other. “ And do you shave off the 
goodman’s beard.” 

“ There ’s no hot water,” objected the first. 

“ Take the pudding broth,” said the other. 

Then the goodman jumped out of bed, 
seized the iron pot, and flung the hot broth 
into the faces of the two gentlemen thieves. 
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“ You would kiss my wife before my eyes, 
would you ? ” he cried, “ and scald me with 
pudding broth ! ” But the goodwife sprang 
up from the chimney corner and clapped her 
hands and gave three skips on the floor. 

“ Goodman, you ’ve said the first word ! 
Now go and bar the door.” 

As for the two gentlemen thieves, they 
thought that the goodman and the goodwife 
had suddenly gone crazy, and they ran for 
their lives, slamming the door behind them, 
a thing which neither thieves nor gentlemen 
are accustomed to do. They ran down the 
lane, over the hedge, into the briers, across 
the meadow, over a brook, through the high 
grass, until the first thing that they knew, 
they were in the middle of a pond, and they 
had to scramble out as best they could, for 
they did not dare to call to any one to help 
them. 

The next morning when the goodwife 
threw open the door and went to get a pail 
of fresh water, she saw down under the 
hedge two loaded bags, one full of silver and 
the other full of gold. 

“ Goodman, come out here ! ” she cried. 
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“ There ’s u bag of gold for the white pud- 
ding, and there ’s a bag of silver for the 
black ; and I ’m going to make a pudding 
every night of my life.” 

“ None of our folks ever did,” said her 
goodman. 
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B urn your nuts on the hearth,” said 
the old nurse, and eat your apples 
before the glass, and your own true 
love will come and look over your shoulder; 
but go you not out of the house door this 
night, for the witches and the warlocks are 
abroad and mayhap the fiend himself” 

But I am going out on the moor to sow 
the hemp seed ; and when I look over my 
left shoulder, I ’ll see no face in a glass, but 
I ’ll see my own sweetheart,” said Janet, the 
fairest of the maidens. 

Willful wanderers walk in woeful ways,” 
grumbled the nurse, and it ’s sorry you ’ll 
be if you go out on the moor this night. 
There ’s bogies and ghosts and demons, and 
there's Tamlane, and it’s Tamlane that 
comes out of the bush on the moor by the 
well, and if he sees a maiden, she must give 
-him her golden ring off her finger or her 
mantle of green off her shoulders, or else 
he ’ll take her on his milk-white steed and 
carry her away to Elfinland.” 

I ’ll give him no gold ring off my finger. 
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and I ’ll give him no green mantle off my 
shoulders, and I ’ll not go to Elfinland with 
him ! ” cried fair Janet, but it ’s out on the 
moor to Carterhaugh that 1 11 go this night. 
It ’s my own land, and may I not walk on my 
own sod ? ” and the willful maiden tucked 
up her green skirt and braided her yellow 
hair, and she flung wide the house door and 
sped over the moor to Carterhaugh. 

The moon shone bright, and over the grass 
were the elfin rings, but fair Janet went 
boldly on to the haunted well, scattering the 
hemp seed as she walked. The water 
gleamed in the moonlight, and beside the 
well was a bush of red roses. Fair Janet 
plucked a rose and put it in her hair, and 
the water in the well gurgled and murmured 
and seemed to be trying to make words. 

“The rose is my own,” said fair Janet, 
“ and 1 11 pluck it for all the water that is in 
the well.” She plucked a second rose and 
put it in her bosom, and then she heard the 
neighing of a milk-white steed that stood by 
the well. 

“ The rose is my own,” said fair Janet, 
“ and 1 11 pluck it for all the milk-white 
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steeds in the countryside,” and she put forth 
her hand to pluck a third rose, but a voice 
came from out the bush : — 

“ Why do you break the tree, Janet and 
why come you to Carterhaugh when you ’ve 
asked no leave of me ? ” 

“ And why should I ask leave of you ? 
Is not the land my own My father left it 
to me, and I ’ll come and go as I will with- 
out the leave of ghost or goblin.” 

“ But I ’m no ghost or goblin, Janet. My 
hand is as warm as yours,” and a warm, firm 
hand reached out from the bush and gently 
clasped her own. 

“ You ’re no true man,” said fair Janet, “if 
you were not christened at the church door.” 

“But I was christened at the church door 
as well as you, Janet, and it was on the 
selfsame day. You are the child of the 
Earl of March, and I ’m the son of the Earl 
of Murray. I’ve loved you all my life, 
Janet, for I was the little boy with whom 
you used to play.” 

“ And if you ’ve loved me all your life,” 
asked fair Janet, “ where have you been 
these many years ? ” 
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“ There ’s been but one day in the year for 
me, Janet, and that was the eve of All Hal- 
lows Day, for then I was free to come to the 
well, and weary my heart with hoping and 
waiting for you.” 

“ But who has held you so fast ? ” ques- 
tioned Janet ; and then Tamlane came from 
out the bush, and they sat beside the well, 
and the milk-white steed softly cropped the 
grass in the moonlight, and the water in the 
well laughed gently to itself and murmured 
sweet little forgotten tunes. 

“ It was a bitter cold night,” said Tam- 
lane, “ and the wind blew out of the north. 
A sleep like death came over me. I fell 
from my horse into a fairy ring, and the 
Queen of Elfinland bore me away to yonder 
green hill.” 

“ Is not the Queen fairer than any maiden 
on earth, Tamlane?” 

“ She ’s not so fair as yourself, Janet.” 

“ Is not Elfinland a bonnier place than the 
earth, Tamlane ? ” 

“ ’T is a bonny place, indeed, Janet, but 
every seventh year there ’s one of us must go 
to the fiend, and I fear it will be myself, Ja- 
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net. Only the maid that I love can save me, 
and there ’s none that I love but you, Janet.” 

“ And what must I do ? ” whispered fair 
Janet, and Tamlane answered joyfully : — 
“To-night is Halloween, and she that 
dares to stand by the old Miles Cross can free 
her own true love from all the magic of Elfin- 
land. Are you my own true love, Janet? ” 
“ And what should I do if I were, Tam- 
lane ? ” 

“You must go alone to the Cross, Janet. 
’T is an eerie, fearsome way, but no harm 
will come to her who goes forth in the 
gloom of the midnight, if it be to save her 
own heart’s love. You must take holy 
water in your hand and sprinkle it in a great 
circle round about. When the bell strikes 
twelve, all the folk of Elfinland will ride by, 
and I shall be among them.” 

“But how shall I know you, Tamlane?” 
“ Let the first company pass, Janet ; let 
the second, too, go by; but when the third 
company draws close, then if your love is 
true and your heart does not fail from fear, 
you can see me and free me, for all the 
powers of Elfinland.” 
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“ Shall you be on the horse, Tamlane ? ” 

“ I ’ll be on my own milk-white steed, 
Janet, and there ’ll be a crown on my head be- 
cause I was a knight ; and there ’ll be a gold 
star in the crown because I was a christened 
child. Let pass the black horse, let pass 
the brown, but cling fast to the milk-white 
steed and pull the rider to the ground ; ” 
and the great white horse neighed gently and 
rested his head softly on Janet’s shoulder. 
Janet looked back and stroked his face. 

“And if I forget how you look, Tamlane, 
I ’ll know you by the milk-white steed.” 

“ When you have me, Janet, the trouble ’s 
only begun. Can you hold me fast and 
have no fear ? ” 

“ I never feared aught on the earth,” said 
Janet, “ and I ’ll not begin to-night.” 

“But they’ll come in awesome shapes, 
Janet, and they ’ll turn me to a lizard and 
they’ll turn me to an adder, and then I ’ll be 
a flame of fire ; but last of all, I ’ll lie in 
your arms like a new-born babe, and if you 
throw your green mantle over me. I’ll be a 
man on earth again and your own true love 
forever and aye.” 
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So to the church went fair Janet, and 
called for the priest. 

“ Give me some holy water, I pray, for 
to-night I must meet the fiends.” 

“ Let me go with you,” urged the priest, 
but fair Janet shook her head. 

“Sometimes one must meet the fiends 
alone,” she said, “ and there 's one that I love 
that says they ’ll do me no harm if my love 
is true, and my heart does not fail.” 

So over the moor and across the brook 
and by the narrow path through the woods 
went fair Janet with the holy water in her 
hand; and when she came to Miles Cross, 
she sprinkled the holy water all around, and 
then she stood still and clung to the Cross 
for fear, for over the little hill came riding 
the folk of Elfinland. The first company 
passed, and the second passed. Then came 
the black horse, and the rider was something 
terrible to look upon, and Janet, who had 
never feared anything on earth, began to 
tremble. Then came the brown horse, and 
the rider was even more terrible, and Janet, 
who had never feared anything on earth, felt 
a cold chill strike her heart. Then came the 
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milk-white steed. She trembled no more, 
and her heart was warm again, for the rider 
was her own true love. 

The milk-white steed neighed softly, and 
she threw her arms about his neck, and she 
pulled the rider down. Such an eldritch 
screech arose from the ghastly company that 
the moon hid her face behind a cloud, and 
the great gray owl on the tree cried, “ Hoot ! ” 
and flew tar away into the forest ; but Janet 
only looked into the eyes of her own true 
love, and clasped him firmly to her heart. 
In a moment he was gone, and she was hold- 
ing a loathsome lizard to her breast. She 
shut her eyes, but she would not let it go. 
Then the lizard vanished, and now she was 
clinging to an adder that hissed and twined, 
but she would not let it go. Then the adder 
vanished, and her arms were empty of aught 
save a flame of fire that rose above her and 
whispered fearsome words in her ear, but she 
would not let it go. And then the fire was 
gone, and in her arms he lay like a new-born 
babe, and she threw her green mantle over 
him and kissed him on the lips, for her true 
love was all her own. 
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The horrible company disappeared, but 
from over the hill came a voice more hateful 
than one could dream, for it was the angry 
voice of the Queen of Elfinland, and it 
shrieked : — 

“ If I had known, Tamlane, that you had 
looked upon the woman that would steal 
you from me, I would have plucked out 
your two gray eyes and put in two eyes of 
wood; and if I had known, Tamlane, that 
your heart had had a thought of the woman 
that would steal you from me, I would have 
plucked out your warm, red heart and put 
into your breast a heart of stone; and if 
yesterday I had been wise, Tamlane, as wise 
as I am to-day, I would have paid my toll to 
the fiend seven times over before you should 
have been stolen away from me.” 

The bell on the tower struck one, and the 
moon shone bright. Tamlane and fair Janet 
walked together in the narrow little path 
through the ferns and under the pine-trees to 
the great door of the hall, and contentedly 
stepping after them, there followed on the 
milk-white steed. 
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I GOT no gold for your dower, Annie, 
nor rents nor lands in fee.” 

“Truly, no. Lord Thomas,” said 
patient Annie. 

“ The lord of a castle grand should have 
gold and silver to pay his merrymen, and he 
should have noble steeds and brightly bur- 
nished warcoats. There should be red jewels 
at the hilt of his sword, and when he goes to 
see the king, there should be green jewels 
and blue jewels on the buckles of his shoes.” 
“Truly, yes. Lord Thomas.” 

“ And he should have rents and wide- 
spreading lands in fee. I have little but my 
bare castle walls, Annie ; but if I 'd had a 
dower with you, I should have had rents 
and gold, and lands as far as my eyes can 
see.” 

“ I would that I had brought you a goodly 
dower. Lord Thomas.” 

“ You know that I love you well, Annie, 
and you’ve been a true wife to me, and 
you ’ve borne me seven fair young sons ; 
but I ’ve neither gold nor land to give them. 
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There’s but one thing to do, Annie; you 
must go away with your seven sons and I 
will wed a new bride from some land far 
over the sea who will bring me a great 
dower.” Then patient Annie began to plead 
with him not to send her away. 

“ I ’ll bake your bridal loaf,” she said, 
“ and brew the bridal ale, and I ’ll give the 
welcome to your new lady, and I ’ll never let 
her know that I was once your bride ; but 
do not send me away from the sight of you. 
My seven young sons shall be her pages, and 
I ’ll do for her all that one woman may do 
for another, but do not bid me depart where 
I shall never look upon your face again.” 

Lord Thomas sailed away to the land be- 
yond the seas, and after a year and a day 
patient Annie went up to the highest tower 
of the castle with her eldest son to see if her 
lord’s ship was coming over the ocean. 
There was a sparkling and a shining far to 
the westward. 

“ What see you, my eldest boy, far over 
the water in the place where the sun goes 
down ? ” 

“ I see a shining and a sparkling, mother 
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mine, and I see the topmast of my father’s 
vessel, and it ’s all of the glittering gold, 
and the mainmast is of silver, and there are 
flags and banners streaming in the wind, and 
it is coming straight to our own land.” 

“Look forth once again, my eldest son. 
Is there anything more to see ? ” 

“ On the one side of the ship is a bonny 
maiden, and she ’s all in cloth of silver, and 
she has jewels in her hair and around her 
neck and on her fingers, and many a brilliant 
lady in waiting is with her. On the other 
side is my father, and he ’s all in velvet and 
gold. He 's looking up here to the high 
tower, my mother. What may it mean? 
Is it a fairy wonder ? ” 

“ No fairy wonder is it, my eldest son ; 
but I ’m no longer your father’s wife, for a 
noble lord must have gold and rents and 
lands. I brought him no penny of dowry, 
and that is why he had to go to some dis- 
tant realm to bring him home a new bride 
whose gold can pay the merrymen and buy 
horses and jewels and swords.” 

“ I ’ll meet him at the shore, and I ’ll fight 
him, mother mine.” 
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“ Then you ’ll break my heart, my eldest 
son. You and your brothers six must dress 
yourselves quickly in your silken clothes, 
and you must go with me to the shore ; and 
when the boat comes in and the lady steps 
upon the land, you must take off your caps 
and bow yourselves before her, and say, 
‘Welcome, beautiful bride,’ for she’s the 
maiden that your father has brought from 
some distant land to be his wife. You must 
all be her pages, for to-night she ’ll be 
wedded to Lord Thomas, and I shall be her 
waiting maid.” 

Then patient Annie took the loaf of the 
white bridal bread and a golden pitcher of 
the red bridal wine, and, leading her seven 
fair sons, she went down to the shore to meet 
Lord Thomas and his bride. The little boys 
were all in silk, but their mother wore a 
gown of the coarsest tow. “ I ’m but a serv- 
ing maid,” said she, “ to wait upon the bride 
and her lord.” 

The pages took off their little caps and 
knelt before the bride, as their mother had 
taught them to do, and patient Annie bowed 
herself like a lowly village maiden and of- 
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fered the lady the wine and the white bridal 
loaf. 

“ Y on ’re welcome to your own castle. 
Lord Thomas,” said Annie, “ and a welcome 
to you, gentle lady. Welcome to your hall 
and your bower and to your own home, 
madam, for you ’re to be the bride of my 
lord, and all that ’s here is yours.” 

There was a splendid feast, and all the 
great ladies and the nobles from the distant 
land sat long at the table, and patient Annie 
served them faithfully and well with the 
white bread and the brown bread and the 
wine ; but whenever she turned herself away 
from the merry company, the salt tears fell 
and fell, and at last she hung one napkin at 
the door and another in the hall, so that she 
might wipe her bright eyes whenever she 
went out of the feasting-room. 

When the bride left the merry company 
to go to her bower to robe herself for the 
wedding, patient Annie went high up to the 
tower that looked over the land and the sea, 
and there all by her lone self she made her 
moan. 

“ What shall I do ? ” she sobbed. “ Shall 
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I go to the salt, salt sea, or shall I wander 
through the forest far and far away? No 
longer can I bide in the castle, or my heart 
will break.” 

“ Not yet will your true heart break, my 
lady,” said a voice behind her ; “ there is 
more yet for you to do.” 

Patient Annie wiped her eyes and turned 
herself about, and there was an old, old man 
who dwelt in the castle. Some believed that 
he had dwelt there since the first stone was 
laid in the castle wall. 

“ I am an old, old man, my lady,” said he, 
“ and I can see as far into what is to come 
as you can see into what has been. Not to 
the salt sea must you go, nor to the far- 
spreading forest, not even to the little lane 
that leads to the green meadow. When twi- 
light comes on, the lady of the castle should 
abide in her own house, and not wander forth 
into the haunts of robbers and those that lie 
in wait to do men harm.” 

“ Alas, the robbers have come to my own 
house,” said Annie. 

“ Did you not promise to do all that you 
could to make the bride welcome, all that 
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one woman could do for another ? ” asked 
the old, old man. 

“Yes,” answered patient Annie, “and I 
met her at the shore with the wine and the 
white bridal bread, and I waited on her at 
the feasting, and I gave her my own fair 
sons to be her pages. What more could I 
have done ? ” 

“ There ’s one thing more that you must 
do for her,” declared the old, old man. 
“ There ’s no other lady in all the land that 
can play on the harp so well as yourself Go 
take your harp, and sit you down outside the 
door of her bower, and play to her and sing 
to her. Sing all the sweet songs that you 
sang in your own land before you came here 
to be the bride of Lord Thomas.” 

“ And must I do that too ? ” sobbed pa- 
tient Annie. 

“ You must if you would keep your vow, 
my lady,” said the old, old man. 

So patient Annie wiped her eyes, and 
braided her hair, and took her harp, and sat 
outside the door of the lady’s bower, where 
she was robing herself in her finest attire to 
wed the lord of the castle. Patient Annie 
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harped, and then she sang so sweetly and so 
sadly that the bower maidens all stopped 
their work to listen. 

""Now sing the merry songs that you sang 
in your own land,” bade the voice of the 
old, old man ; and so, though it seemed as 
if her heart would surely break, she sang the 
nierry songs that she had sung as a win- 
some, happy young girl in her own land; 
and she sang them so sweetly and so blithely 
that even the bride stopped to listen. 

"" Open the bower door,” called the bride. 
"" Those are the songs of my own home, 
and the voice is first sad and then joyful, like 
the voice of my own dear sister.” 

So the bower maidens threw open wide 
the door of the bower, and there sat patient 
Annie. The tears were in her eyes, but she 
sang cheerily the merry old songs. 

"" Where did you learn the sad songs and 
where did you learn the gay ? ” asked the 
bride. 

In my own homeland far over the sea,” 
answered patient Annie. The bride stood 
still in the bower door. She had forgotten 
her silken gown and her pearls and her dia- 
10 
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monds, and she had forgotten that the wed 
ding guests were all waiting for her to com< 
forth. She was looking and looking a 
patient Annie, and thinking and thinking o 
her own home in the distant land. 

Who was your father, my girl ? ” askec 
she. Who was your mother ? Had yoi 
ever a brother, and had you ever a litth 
sister whom you loved so dearly ? ” 

“My father was the Earl of Wemyss,’ 
answered patient Annie. “ The Countess o 
Wemyss was my mother. I had a brothei 
bold, but he had gone to the wars to fight 
and there were none of us left at home save 
me and my one little sister whom I loved sc 
dearly.” 

“ How came you here ? ” asked the bride 
“ I wedded the one that I love best,” saic 
Annie. 

“ Where is your dower, and why are you 
serving at the castle ? ” 

“ Do not ask me more, my lady,” begged 
patient Annie, “or my heart will break 
There ’s yet one trouble that might come tc 
me if I should not keep my vow, for 1 
might be driven far away from him whom 
I love best.” 
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“ When I was but a wee, wee maid,” said 
the bride, looking straight into the eyes of 
patient Annie, “ I had a fair older sister ; but 
when we were one day on the shore, a 
stranger ship came up to the land, and when 
it sailed, a Scottish lord bore away with him 
my own dear Annie. May he meet the evil 
death that he deserves ! ” 

“ Oh no, no, dear sister ! Wish no such 
wishes against my own lord,” cried Annie. 

“ Now I am sure,” said the bride, and 
kissed her over and over again. “ You are 
my own sister Annie, and Lord Thomas is 
the Scottish lord who bore you afar from 
your home, and for the sake of my dower — 
and half of it is your own, Annie — he put 
you away and he would marry me. Will 
you leave him and go home with me, 
Annie ? ” 

“ I cannot leave my own lord,” murmured 
patient Annie, “for I love him best of all 
the world.” 

Then came a messenger from Lord 
Thomas : “ My bride tarries long. The 
guests wait and the minstrels wait.” 

“Coming, coming. Lord Thomas,” an- 
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swered the lady from over the sea. “ Your 
own true bride will no longer delay.” 

Very soon was the beautiful bride led 
into the feasting hall. The minstrels played, 
and the guests all rose from their benches 
to drink her health. Then Lord Thomas 
lifted the veil from her face. 

“ It ’s my own dear Annie,” he said ; and 
he put his arms about her and kissed her 
once and many times. 

“Never again will I put her away and 
take another bride!” he cried; “no, not for 
all the dowers that there are in all the world.” 

Then the lady from over the seas stood 
before him, and she said : — 

“Would that I could carry my sister 
home with me to the distant land, but I ’ll 
leave her four of the five good ships that 
brought me over the sea. They ’re filled to 
the gunwale with bright red gold ; and there 
are seven other ships that are filled with 
shining silver, and six of them I ’ll leave 
with her, so that if she would come to her 
homeland at any time, there ’ll be ships, and 
there ’ll be sailors bold who are ready to do 
her bidding.” 



HOW ROBIN HOOD 
SERVED THE KING JT 

B eing a king is dull work,” said his 
. Majesty. 

Will your Royal Highness be 
pleased to order the goldsmiths to make you 
a new crown, or will you ride forth in the 
royal coach, or will you graciously accord an 
audience to your faithful nobles, or will you 
deign to look upon the new gilding of the 
throne and brighten it by your inestimable 
approval ? ” 

“ No, I won’t,” answered the King. I Ve 
done those things ever since I can remember, 
and so has every other king, and now I mean 
to have something new and different. I ’m 
sick of palaces. The hangings flap, and I 
don’t like it. There are too many cushions 
on my throne, and I don’t like that. I want 
the sky over my head and the ground under 
my feet.” 

“ Will your Majesty be pleased to walk 
in the royal park ? ” asked the First Lord in 
Waiting. 

“ No, I won’t,” declared the King. ‘‘ I ’m 
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going to the forest, and I hope there ’ll be 
some people there that never saw a palace.” 

“There are some that ought to see a 
gallows,” muttered the First High Councilor 
to himself, but to the King he said : — 

“ Has your Majesty no fear of harm to 
your invaluable life ? They say that Robin 
Hood himself has been seen not far from 
here.” 

“ I don’t believe Robin is half so bad as 
the Sheriff of Nottingham is always making 
him out to be. Any way, I ’m the King, 
and I ’m not afraid to meet him ; for if I 
was afraid of any man in my kingdom, then 
he ’d be the King and I ’d be — I don’t 
know what. Get the horses, and a dozen of 
you go with me, and then if Robin shoots 
us all — why, they ’ll make me a saint. 
They made George a saint for clearing the 
land of one dragon, and I shall have cleared 
it of thirteen useless men, and that ’s better.” 

“ Your Majesty’s jests are always so bril- 
liant,” said one of the courtiers. 

“ Jest ! that ’s no jest. That ’s the multi- 
plication table — thirteen times one is thir- 
teen,” declared the King. 
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So the King and the twelve Lords in 
Waiting went out into the forest; but when 
it was time to return, the King would not 
return. 

“ Why should I go back ? ” he queried. 
“They’ve been making laws for five hun- 
dred years, and they can get along without 
any new ones for one while.” 

Then the twelve lords had to build up the 
best shelter that they could, and shoot deer 
and rabbits and catch fish in the rivers for 
their food. They hoped that the King would 
soon be tired of it all, and they were quite 
discouraged when he said : — 

“ I don’t see that Robin intends to come 
to court. Get thirteen monks’ cloaks and 
we ’ll go to call on him.” 

Very unwillingly the lords put on the 
monks’ cloaks, and mounted their horses, and 
rode from Fountain Abbey down to Bernis- 
dale, and there stood Robin Hood with some 
of his men. He took the King’s horse by 
the bridle: — 

“ Abbot,” said he, “ I know you church- 
men well. You live in pomp and pride, and 
you starve the poor men that pay you tithes.” 
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“ I am a messenger from the King,” de- 
clared his Majesty. 

“ A curse light upon every one that would 
work him harm,” said Robin. 

“Are you not cursing yourself?” asked 
the King. 

“ I am a true man,” said Robin, “and I ’ve 
never yet hurt any man who was honest. I 
never harm the husbandman or the hunter 
or the parish priest; but when I meet friar 
or monk or bishop who lives on other men’s 
toil, then I empty his pockets that I may fill 
the poor man’s.” 

Robin led the King to his abode, and the 
twelve lords in their monks’ cloaks followed 
trembling. In a moment Robin blew his 
horn, and one hundred and ten of his good 
men came marching up and bent the knee 
before him. 

“ Pay your reverence to this man too,” 
bade Robin, “ for he is a messenger from our 
own good King.” 

A great banquet was spread, and they all 
drank to the health of the King till two bar- 
rels of ale and two tuns of wine had flowed. 

“Show the King’s messenger what you 
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can do,” commanded Robin ; and then came 
such brave archery as neither the King nor 
the twelve lords had ever seen. 

“ I thank you heartily,” said the guest, 
“and I would gladly return your kindness. 
If I could get your pardon from the King, 
would you be true to him ? ” 

“ In faith I would,” answered Robin, “and 
so would every one of my men.” 

“ I ’m the King myself’” said his Majesty. 
“Come up to Nottingham town and I’ll 
give you a pardon as big as a cartwheel, and 
I ’ll give you fifty pounds of good red gold 
to go with it. Do you go into the town 
first,” he added, for he was now in most 
merry mood, and was minded to see what 
would come of it all. 

Then Robin and all his men drew up in 
line and marched into Nottingham town. 
They blew their horns so loud and rode so 
fearlessly that all the people thought that 
some bold outlaws had come to take the 
town. The ploughman left his plough in 
the furrow and ran, and the blacksmith ran 
so fast that he forgot to drop the red-hot iron 
that he held in his tongs. The housewife 
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threw her best bed over her shoulder and 
ran with all her might, scattering feathers all 
the way behind her. The cook was just 
lifting an iron pot off from the fire, and she 
ran with it still in her hand, and the hot 
potatoes fell to the right and to the left as 
she scurried along. The barber had bought 
him a new pole, and he had no mind to let 
that fall into the hands of the vagabonds, so 
he put it over his shoulder and ran. The 
goodwife had just baked a cake, and she put 
it under her arm and ran, not knowing that 
the little boys were following on behind her 
and picking out the plums as they went 
along. There was no time to take the baby 
out of the cradle, so the nurse caught up 
cradle and all. The baby rolled out on the 
turf, but the nurse ran on with the cradle. 
The baker was making his bread, and he 
ran with both hands full of dough to throw 
at the rogues that had come to town. The 
blind beggars found that they could see, and 
the lame beggars found that they could walk, 
and they all ran away together. The dogs 
scampered wildly to and fro and looked as 
proud and important as so many drum 
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majors; and the cats ran up into the trees 
and spit at the dogs as they went by. The 
King laughed heartily. He threw off his 
monk’s cloak and called : — 

“ Stop ! come back, all you good people. 
I ’m the King, and this is Robin Hood, and 
I ’ve been his dinner guest, and it is n’t 
polite for a man to hang his host, so I ’ve 
pardoned him. Now, Master Sheriff, don’t 
you be too hard on our good men and true 
who live in the merry greenwood.” 

“ The Lord Sheriff has honored me by 
dining with me and passing the night in my 
company,” said Robin, with a sly glance at 
the Sheriff. 

“ Did you pay your reckoning ? ” de- 
manded the King, turning suddenly upon the 
Sheriff, who stammered and said he “ be- 
lieved not.” 

“Now ’s the time,” said the King. “ I was 
a dinner guest and I gave my host fifty 
pounds. You spent the night with him and 
had your dinner too, and you ought to give 
him at least one hundred pounds. There ’s 
no time like now, so draw out your long 
purse and count it down.” Then the Sheriff 
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had to draw out his long purse and count 
down one hundred pounds. 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” said Robin with 
pretended meekness; “and might I be so 
bold, your Royal Highness, as to ask a favor 
of the Lord Sheriff ? ” 

“ Of course you may,” declared the King. 
“ He ’ll be only too glad to do you a good 
turn.” Then Robin said to the Sheriff: — 

“ There ’s one of my men who would be 
the better for a little stay in the town. 
Will your Lordship be so good as to make 
him the porter at your gate for but three 
days'? ” 

“ Of course he will ! ” exclaimed the King, 
and the Sheriff was forced to smile and 
answer : — 

“ Most willingly, good Robin Hood.” 

Then Robin and his men all made their 
submission to the King, and he gave them a 
pardon as big as a cartwheel, and away they 
went back to the good greenwood, — all but 
Little John, who stayed in town to be the 
porter of the Lord Sheriff for three days. 

Now when night came, the Sheriff went 
to bed in a little room high up in the tower. 
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and bolted his door well, for he knew not 
what might come to pass before the light of 
the morning. Just as the bell rang twelve, 
there was a knock. The Sheriff pretended 
to be asleep, but it was of no use, for Little 
John put his shoulder to the door and broke 
away the bolt. 

“ Here ’s a guest for you,” he called. “ Do 
you bid me bring the best wine and the best 
white bread for him ? ” 

“ Yes, surely,” answered the Sheriff, trem- 
bling, for he saw that the guest was no other 
than William Scarlet. The porter brought 
up the best wine and the best white bread, 
and the guest ate heartily. Then he drew 
forth his wallet and brought out a little loaf 
that was made of the acorn meal, and said ; — 
“ Y ou gave me so willingly of your bread 
that I will give you of mine;” and the 
Sheriff dared not refuse to eat the bitter loaf 
to the last crumb. Then the stranger said : — 
“ Now that you have so generously given 
me of your wine, I will give you of mine ; ” 
and he gave the Sheriff a bott ? of water. 
The Sheriff sei2ed it eagerly but it was 
water from the salt sea. 
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“ Drink it,” ordered the stranger, and the 
Sheriff drank it. Just before tiie first ray 
of the morning, the stranger said farewell 
and departed. 

The second night the Sheriff fastened his 
door with two bolts ; but as the bell rang 
twelve, there was a knock, and although the 
Sheriff again pretended to be asleep. Little 
John put his shoulder to the door and broke 
both bolts. 

“ Here is a sick man,” said he, “ and your 
goodness of heart is so great that I know 
you would rather get up from your bed and 
lie on the floor to make him comfortable.” 

Then the Sheriff got up shivering and laid 
himself down on the cold stone floor, while 
the sick man, who looked much like a very 
well man, lay in the soft, warm bed. Just 
before the first ray of the morning. Friar 
Tuck arose from the bed, said farewell, and 
departed. 

The third night the Sheriff fastened his 
door with three bolts and went to bed feeling 
very safe ; ut just as the bell rang twelve, 
there was a lock at the door. The Sheriff 
called out : 
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“ You can’t get in here, you rascals ! ” 
but Little John put his shoulder to the door, 
and in a moment all three bolts gave way. 

“ There is a stranger here who has lost his 
way,” said Little John. “ I knew that you 
would wish to come and show him which 
road to take. He is in haste, so you need 
not stop to dress yourself.” 

The Sheriff was mortally afraid, and he 
trembled so that he almost fell down the 
stairs. At the door Little John took one 
arm and the traveler the other, and the 
Sheriff was forced to walk between them 
wherever they chose to take him. 

They led him through the silent streets 
of Nottingham, and the watchmen at the 
gate only turned their backs and pretended 
to hear nothing, as the three men went out 
beyond the city wall. Far along the high- 
way they walked without saying a word, and 
then up a little hill. 

“ They ’re going to hang me ! ” thought 
the poor frightened Sheriff, for he knew well 
that at the top of this little hill stood the 
gloomy gallows-tree. The Sheriff was right, 
for when they came to the top of the hill. 
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the traveler drew forth from under his cloak 
a strong new rope, and he and Little John 
slipped it over the Sheriff’s head. 

“Now pull him up,” bade the traveler, and 
Little John pulled ; but before he pulled, he 
slipped the rope down over the Sheriff’s 
shoulders till it was about his waist. High 
up in the air swung the Sheriff, and there he 
stayed, with Littlejohn and Robin Hood to 
watch him, until the first light of the morn- 
ing was coming behind the hills. 

“ Y ou hanged a man a week ago but for 
to get his gold and gear,” said Robin. “ I ’ve 
sworn to be a true servant of the King, and 
the first thing that I ’ll do for him is to give 
him an honest sheriff You ’ll find your 
clothes at the foot of the hill, and the man 
at the city gate will look far away to the 
south as you turn to the north. You can 
say to the King that you ’ve been out ever 
since the bell rang twelve to make sure that 
bad men should do no harm in his fair town 
of Nottingham.” 

After this the Sheriff hanged no more men 
to get their gold and gear. 
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OODMAN,” said his goodwife, “our 
wee laddie wants to go to the 
school.” 


“ And what does he want to go to the 
school for ? ” asked the goodman. ‘‘ When 
I sell a sheep on a market day, can’t he count 
the silver shillings as well as I can ? ” 

“ But he wants to go.” 

“ It ’s only great folks’ sons that go to the 
school,” objected the goodman. 

“ And you ’d be as fine a knight as any 
of them,” said his goodwife shrewdly, “if 
only you had a helmet and a sword and a 
shield.” Then the goodman had a thought, 
but all he said was : — 


“ Well, goodwife, if he goes to school, he 
shall drive a flock of sheep with him, for 
they ’d be as good at the learning as he.” 

“ So he shall,” thought the goodwife, “ and 
he shall sell one of them by the way and 
buy him some books, and he shall have just 
as many as if he was a knight’s son.” 

So the wee laddie set out for school with a 


whip and a flock of sheep ; and on the way 

II 
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he sold a sheep, and he bought a great pack 
of books that he carried on his back, all but 
one, and that was wide open in his left hand, 
while his whip was in his right; and as he 
went along, he drove the sheep with the 
whip, and he studied from his book, and he 
said aloud : — 

“ B-a, ba ; b-a, ba.” 

He went down the lane and on the road 
through the woods, and at last he was in the 
king’s highway, and when he came to the 
crossroads, there was a knight on horseback. 
He had a helmet and a sword and a lance 
and a shield ; and as the wee laddie came up, 
saying at the top of his voice, “B-a, ba; 
b-a, ba,” the knight held his lance across the 
road and said ; — 

“Stop, and tell me where you are go- 
ing.” 

“ I ’m going to the school, and I ’m study- 
ing my lesson. B-a, ba; b-a, ba,” said the 
wee laddie, 

“ What ’s that on your back ? ” asked the 
knight. 

“ It ’s my books,” said the wee laddie, and 
he went on, “ B-a, ba ; b-e, be.” 
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“And what have you on your arm?” 
asked the knight. 

“ It ’s my whip,” said the wee laddie ; but. 
he did not stop his “ B-a, ba ; b-e, be.” 

“ Whose sheep are those ? ” asked the 
knight. 

“Mine and my mother’s,” said the wee 
laddie. “B-a, ba; b-e, be; b-i, bi.” 

“ How many of them are mine ? ” asked 
the knight. 

“ Every one that has a blue tail,” said the 
wee laddie. “ B-a, ba ; b-e, be ; b-i, bi ; ba, 
be, bi.” 

Then the knight pretended to be angry 
that so wee a laddie should get the better 
of him, and he said : — 

“ I wish you were up in yonder tree.” 

“ With a good ladder under me,” retorted 
the wee laddie, and he called louder than ever : 

“ B-a, ba ; b-e, be ; 

B-i, bi ; and a ba, be, bi ; 

B-o, bo ” — 

But the knight broke in upon him and 
said: — 

“Then I wish that the ladder would 
break.” 
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“ And you ’d have a fall. B-o, bo, and a 
ba, be, bi, bo.” 

“ I wish you were in the sea,” said the 
knight. 

“ With a good strong boat under me. 
B-u, bu,” called the wee laddie. 

“ Then I ’ll wish that the boat would 
break in two,” cried the knight. 

“ And you ’d be drowned. Ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu,” said the boy. 

“ Y ou ’re clean daft,” said the knight. 
“ Get along to your school, and I ’ll drive 
the sheep myself” 

So the wee laddie let the stranger knight 
have the sheep, and he went on happily to 
school. When he came home, his mother 
said : — 

“ Now, wee laddie, tell us what you have 
learned at school ; ” and the wee laddie stood 
up before the fireplace and put his hands be- 
hind his back and repeated : — 

“B-a, ba; b-e, be; 

B-i, bi ; and a ba, be, bi ; 

B-o, bo ; and a ba, be, bi, bo ; 

B-u, bu ; and a ba, be, bi, bo, bu.” 

“ There ’s many a fine gentleman’s son 
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that couldn’t do that,” said the goodwife 
proudly ; but the goodman asked : — 

“ Laddie, where are the sheep "I ” and the 
wee laddie answered : — 

“A stranger knight came along the way, 
and I let him have them to drive home.” 

Then the goodwife threw her apron over 
her head and sobbed : — 

“ And he ’s only a stupid for all he ’s been 
to school.” 

“How did the stranger knight look?” 
asked the goodman. 

“ He had an ox-goad for a lance, and a 
pig-knife for a sword, and an old cow-skin 
tied over a tin pan for a shield, and he wore 
a brass kettle on his head.” 

“ And you ’d give the sheep to a fool like 
that ! ” exclaimed the goodman. 

“ But I knew it was my own father the 
first look I had at him,” said the wee laddie. 

The goodwife threw off her apron and 
danced for joy and cried : — 

“ And will you tell me who ’s the stupid 
now, goodman ? ” 



EARL MAR’S DAUGH- 
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T here is n’t a butterfly or a bird that 
would stay in the house such a sum- 
mer’s day as this. It ’s a pity if an 
earl’s daughter can’t be as wise as a butter- 
fly, and I ’m going out under the green oak- 
tree to sit in the sun.” 

So Earl Mar’s daughter laid by her silken 
work and went out to sit in the summer 
sun. She sat down under the green oak- 
tree, and she made wreaths of the oak leaves, 
and here and there she put in a white daisy. 
She laid the wreath on her head, and then 
she said to herself; — 

How I wish some one was here to tell 
me how I look ! ” She did not know that 
she had spoken aloud, but high up on a 
branch of the oak-tree was a dove, and it was 
looking down at her and it cooed softly. 

I did not know that doves could talk,” 
she said, “ but I am almost sure that this one 
said, ‘ Sweet, sweet.’ I wish he would come 
down,” and she called to the pretty turtle- 
dove in the tree : — 
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“ Coome-doo, Coo-me-doo, if you ’ll come 
down and live with me, I ’ll give you a cage 
of gold instead of the branch of an oak-tree, 
and I ’ll take you home to my own bower. 
The walls are hung with silk, and there ’s a 
silken cushion that the Queen’s daughter 
gave me, and you shall sit on it when you 
will ; and I ’ll kiss you, and smooth your 
pretty feathers till you are the fairest bird in 
all the world.” 

She was talking half to herself, for she did 
not really believe that the dove would come 
down; but come he did. He flew three 
times around the tree, and then lighted gently 
on her head. 

She carried him home and put him into a 
fair golden cage, and beside the cage was the 
silken cushion ; and when he chose, he sat 
on the silken cushion, and Earl Mar’s 
daughter gave him cakes and wine from a 
golden dish, and kissed him and smoothed 
his feathers till they shone like silver, and he 
was the fairest bird in all the world. 

When night was come, Earl Mar’s daugh- 
ter saw that Coo-me-doo was fast asleep in 
the golden cage. She turned to bolt her 
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door, and then gave a last look at the cage 
to make sure that he was safe. 

“ It ’s a wicked thief that has taken Coo- 
me-doo,” she cried, for the cage was empty. 
“ I ’ll tell my father and the rogue shall be 
hanged.” 

From a corner of the room behind her 
came a voice : — 

“ Coo-me-doo would be in the cage if I 
was n’t here, but please don’t hang me.” 

Earl Mar’s daughter looked around in af- 
fright, for it was a strange voice ; and when 
she turned, she saw a strange man standing 
behind her. She knew that he was a prince 
because he was so handsome. He wore vel- 
vet clothes, and from his shoulder hung a 
long silken mantle, and he had a golden 
chain, and his sword had a golden hilt with 
a great flashing ruby. He held his hat in 
his hand, and the hat had a long white 
plume that swept the ground as he made her 
a low bow. 

“ Who are you ? ” she cried, “ and where 
did you come from ? ” 

“ My mother is a queen,” he said in a 
low, gentle voice that somehow reminded 
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her of Coo-me-doo’s notes. I flew across 
the sea this very morning, for I was the 
turtle-dove that you coaxed down from the 
green oak-tree. I Ve come all this long way 
to see Earl Mar’s fair daughter, and it ’s she 
whom I love so that I would die for her.” 

“ How did you get into my bower V ” 
asked Earl Mar’s daughter, for she could not 
understand yet how so wonderful a thing 
had come to pass. 

“Have you forgotten the turtle-dove? 
It’s not so soon that I would forget you. 
My mother knows magic, and she turned 
me into a dove, for she said, ‘You like to 
roam and to wander here and there, and I 
fear you ’ll come to harm ; but no one will 
hurt a turtle-dove, so a dove you shall be by 
day. But when the twilight comes, you’ll 
not want to wander, and then you shall be a 
man again, so that you will not forget that 
you ’ve a mother far over the seas ; and some 
day you ’ll come back to her.’ ” 

“ Then you ’ll leave me some day ? ” 

“ I ’ll never leave you but to come back 
to you, if you ’ll be my own true love.” 

And so it was that Earl Mar’s daughter 
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became the wife of the prince that was a 
dove by day. Seven long years and more 
they dwelt together in the bower, but no one 
knew that the prince was there, for when 
any one came to the bower, there was al- 
ways Earl Mar ’s daughter all alone save for 
a turtle-dove that sat in a golden cage or on 
a silken cushion. Seven fair sons she bore, 
but Coo-me-doo carried them away when 
they were very small to dwell with his mo- 
ther the Queen. 

“ The birds of the air know many things,” 
he said, “ and if I take them away from you, 
it is so that you will have them; if I left 
them with you, you would not have them.” 

One unhappy day Earl Mar’s daughter 
was sitting in her bower, and Coo-me-doo 
was on the silken cushion beside her, when 
she heard her father’s voice : — 

“ Put on the robe of blue silk that ’s the 
color of your eyes, and put on the amber 
beads that are the color of your hair, and put 
rings on your fingers and a chain around 
your neck, and put a golden star in your 
hair, for there ’s a lord of high degree that ’s 
come to ask you to be his bride.” 
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“O Coome-doo, my own true love, what 
shall I say to my father*? for the lord of 
high degree will carry me away whether I 
will or not.” 

“Don’t you fear, Earl Mar’s daughter. 
There ’s sometimes one thing, and there are 
sometimes two things that the birds of the 
air could tell even a lord of high degree if 
they would. Don’t you grieve, and don’t 
you fear, but put on your best attire and go 
to the wedding. Before it ’s over, you ’ll be 
glad that you are there, but the lord of high 
degree will wish that he was safe in his own 
castle.” 

So Earl Mar’s daughter put on her jewels 
and her fine robes and went out of her bower 
to meet the lord of high degree. Her father 
took her by the hand and led her to him, 
and the lord bent low before her, and then 
he knelt on one knee and clasped her lily- 
white fingers; and as he kissed them, a great, 
round tear dropped from her eyes and fell 
upon his hand. 

“ For such a pearl as that,” said he, “ a 
man should give diamonds,” and he clasped 
a diamond necklace about her neck ; “ and 
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here ’s a ruby, too, to keep it company.” But 
Earl Mar’s daughter only thought of another 
ruby that was in the hilt of the sword of her 
own prince, and another tear fell. 

“ I thank you,” she said, but there ’s no 
man in all the land and the sea that I wish 
to wed. I ’d rather live alone in my bower 
with my dear dove Coo-me-doo.” The lord 
of high degree looked puzzled, and said : — 
But I have strings of pearls for you and 
a great castle over the sea, and you shall be 
its lady. We ’ll be married in the morn- 
ing, shall we not ? ” and he looked at Earl 
Mar. 

“ Of course you shall,” declared Earl Mar, 
‘‘ and to-morrow morn before I eat or drink, 
I ’ll kill that bird with my own hand.” 

Now Coo-me-doo, sitting in his cage, 
knew what had been said, as the birds of 
the air always do, and he whispered to him- 
self : — 

Time for me to go.” 

He flew across the land, across the raging 
sea, and far beyond the shore of the sea till 
he came to his mother’s castle, and there he 
lighted on a tower. The Queen was walk- 
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ing out under the trees in her long crimson 
gown and with a crown on her head. She 
looked up to the high tower, and then she 
gave a little cry of joy. 

“ It ’s my own son come back to me at 
last,” she said. “ Get twelve dancers to 
dance and twelve minstrels to harp and to 
sing, for my own son ’s come back to his 
mother’s castle, and he ’ll abide with me for 
aye.” 

But the prince said: — 

“ No, mother, it ’s not the time yet for the 
twelve dancers to dance or for the twelve 
minstrels to harp and to sing, for the mother 
of my seven sons is in great distress. Her 
father has given her to a lord of high degree, 
and to-morrow is to be her wedding-day.” 

“ Then you and I and her own seven 
fair sons will save her,” declared the Queen. 
“ Now tell me what we shall do for her ? ” 
and the prince replied: — 

“ Instead of twelve dancers to dance and 
twelve minstrels to harp and to sing, get me 
four and twenty good strong men.” 

“ That will I do,” promised the Queen, 
“and four and twenty more if you will, and 
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we ’ll bring home your own bonny bride 
away from all those lords of high degree,” 

But the prince shook his head. 

“ No, mother, Earl Mar has many merry- 
men, and he could bring out three to our 
one ; but there ’s sometimes one thing and 
sometimes two things that the birds of the 
air can do and he can not. Will you give 
the four and twenty good strong men stout 
gray feathers and turn them into storks? 
and will you turn my seven sons into seven 
swans, and me myself into a gay gos- 
hawk ? — and then I ’ll be a bird of high 
degree,” he added. 

The Queen sighed and said : — 

“I would do all in the world for you and 
for your winsome bride and for your seven 
sons, but I fear me that this is beyond my 
power.” 

“ Can you get no one to help you, 
mother ? ” asked the prince. 

The Queen shook her head, then suddenly 
she exclaimed : — 

“ I mind me now of an old woman that 
lives in the lane under the old oak-tree, and 
mayhap she has more skill than I.” 
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“ It was under an oak-tree that I found my 
own true love,” murmured the prince. 

Now the next day there was a great 
wedding party at the house of Earl Mar. 
There were minstrels and there were dancers, 
and the guests walked up and down on the 
lawn and waited for the wedding train to 
come out of the hall; and while they waited, 
a cloud came over the sun and they heard a 
great fluttering of wings, and when they 
looked up they saw a wonderful sight, for 
there were four and twenty strong gray storks, 
and above the storks flew seven white swans, 
and above the swans flew all alone a great 
gay goshawk, a bird of high degree. They 
had flown over the sea to come to the wed- 
ding of Earl Mar’s daughter. 

They lighted on the tall oak-trees and 
looked at the hall door and waited for some- 
thing to happen; and the guests, who had 
forgotten all about the wedding train, stood 
and looked at the birds and waited for some- 
thing to happen. 

By and by the wedding train came out of 
the hall door, and then something happened, 
for the four and twenty strong gray storks 
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seized upon the boldest men, so that they 
could not fight and could not go for help. 
The swans bound the bridegroom fast to 
an oak-tree, and then they flew in and out 
among the bridesmaids, and in the twinkling 
of an eye, the storks and the swans and the 
bird of high degree and the winsome bride 
were gone; and before long there was no- 
thing to be seen of them but the flashing of 
the star in the hair of Earl Mar’s daughter. 

There was nothing that the company 
could do or say. An old man who was one 
of the guests shook his head awesomely and 
hobbled home the nearest way. Never a 
word did he whisper till his door was shut 
and bolted, and then he said to himself : — 

“ Old man, you ’ve been at weddings for 
eighty years, but such a wedding-day as this, 
old man, you ’ve never seen before.” 
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D id you hear a far-away music, my 
maidens ? ” asked die King’s daugh- 
ter. 

What was it like ? ” said they. 

“ It was like all the sweetest sounds that 
were ever heard and like all the sweetest 
words that were ever said. Did you not 
hear it ? ” 

‘‘No,” said they, and they whispered to 
one another : — 

“ The King's daughter is daft. It is only 
the running of the river that she hears ; ” 
but the King’s daughter said to herself: — 

“ Then it must be meant for me.” 

By and by she called again : — 

“ Maidens, did you see a beautiful thing 
over where the wave beats on the rock ? ” 

“ What was it like ? ” asked they. 

“ It was like the sunlight and the moon- 
light, and the diamonds in the King’s crown, 
and the pearls about the Queen’s neck, and 
the morning light on the snowdrops in the 

garden. Did you not see it? ” 

12 
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“No,” they answered, and again they 
whispered to one another : — 

“ The King’s daughter is daft. It is only 
the spray of the wave beating upon the rock 
that she sees.” But the King’s daughter said 
to herself ; — 

“ Then it must be meant for me.” 

By and by she heard some words so softly 
whispered that she knew her maidens could 
not have heard them, and so she did not ask ; 
but she left the others by the seashore, and 
wandered away to the bank of the river all 
by her lone self A bonny blue bird flew 
out of a bush, and as he brushed close to her 
ear, he sang : — 

“ Coming, coming, he ’s coming ! ” and 
then the bird drank of the clear, bright river, 
and flew up into the clear, bright sky. 

“ Oh, woe ’s my heart,” grieved the King’s 
daughter. “ The bonny bird drinks his fill 
of the river, but my own true love who sings 
me sweet music and shows me fair visions 
does not come to me. I ’ll even go back to 
my own bower and weep for him, for my 
heart is sore.” 

“ Coming, coming, coming,” sang the blue 
bird up in the clear, bright sky. 
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The King’s daughter went back to the 
palace, and as she came in at one door of the 
hall, a minstrel came in at the other. His 
robe was of sea-green, and it flowed and rip- 
pled about his feet like the waves of the 
ocean. Long strings of pearls hung down 
from his throat to the hem of his garment. 
His harp was made of a great sea shell, and 
as he walked he scattered around him bright 
bits of scarlet and pink coral. He played 
and he played and he played, and then he 
sang beautiful, strange songs of the caves 
down under the sea, of the mosses that 
waved to and fro with every trembling of 
the water, of brightly colored fishes that 
swam about and in and out of the seaweeds 
that bent over them and rose again when 
they had passed on. 

“That is all very fine,” said the King’s 
jester, “but there are monsters down under 
the sea, and there are demons, and there are 
great, fierce ocean streams that seize one and 
drag him away and away to the place where 
all things are as if they never were. Why 
does he not sing of them ? And then there 
are mermen and nixies, and they woo the 
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maidens on the earth, and down under the 
sea they carry them, and they steal the souls 
of the earth-maidens. Why does he not 
sing of them ? ” 

But the minstrel in the sea-green gown 
kept on playing, and as he chanted of the 
world under the sea, he fixed his eyes upon 
the King’s daughter. The King and the 
Queen and all the courtiers gazed at him, as 
if they were fascinated. They did not speak 
and they did not move, and slowly the head 
of every one except the princess sank lower 
and lower until it rested on his breast and 
they were all asleep. The Jester, too, was 
almost overcome by the magic sleep that was 
upon him, but he crept to the feet of the 
King’s daughter and murmured with his eyes 
half closed : — 

“ Remember, my princess, that there is al- 
ways one way of escape. There is always a 
moment when one may become free. Say it 
over after me, my princess,” he pleaded ; and 
the King’s daughter said it over, but her 
voice sounded to him as if it was far away, 
and before she had finished the last words, the 
Jester was fast asleep on the floor at her feet. 
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Then the minstrel in the sea-green robe 
gazed long and steadily at the King’s daugh- 
ter, and the maiden rose slowly and moved 
towards him. 

“ Was it you,” she asked, “who made the 
wonderful music that my maidens could not 
hear ? ’’ and the minstrel bowed low before 
her. 

“And was it you,” she asked, “who 
showed me the beautiful vision that my 
maidens could not see ? ” and again the min- 
strel bowed low. 

“ And was it you,” she asked, “ who whis- 
pered to me the words that were for me 
alone of all the world ? ” 

The third time he bowed low, and then 
turning suddenly, he cast aside his sea-green 
robe, threw his arm about the King’s daugh- 
ter, and dragged her to his horse that stood 
just outside the palace door. 

“ You came to me of your own free will,” 
he hissed in her ear, “and now you shall 
never escape me ! ” 

Over the field and through the forest flew 
the great brown steed, and the nixie held the 
King’s daughter with his strong arm so firmly 
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that she could not get away from him. The 
palace grew smaller and smaller, and then it 
was gone. The forest grew grayer and 
grayer, and then it, too, was gone. The 
clouds were different, the sky was different, 
but the poor frightened maiden said over 
and over to herself the Jester’s words: — 

“ ‘ There is always one way of escape. 
There is always a moment when one may 
become free.’ ” By and by the meaning of 
the words came to her, and she began to take 
courage. 

Over the hills they went and through the 
dales; and at last, when it was almost the 
setting of the sun, they came to a lonely 
valley far away from the homes of men. 
There was a pool of still black water, and 
the trees that stood about it had black trunks 
that cast long, gloomy shadows across the 
water and across a great gray rock that stood 
alone in the middle of the pool. 

“ Wade in, my lady fair, wade in,” bade 
the nixie. 

“ The water is so black,” said the King’s 
daughter, trembling. 

“Wade in, wade in,” commanded he. 
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“But the water is so cold,” pleaded the 
King’s daughter, and she shivered with chill 
and with fright. 

“ Wade in,” said he, “and if you wade to 
the rock in the middle of the pool ” — and 
then he laughed a mocking, goblin laugh — 
“why, surely, you will be safe.” 

The poor maiden could hardly stand, but 
she stepped into the cold black water up to 
her knees. 

“ Wade in,” said he ; “ this is where I ’ve 
often watered my good brown steed;” and 
again he laughed, and the maiden almost 
sank down for fear; but she dared not refuse, 
though at the next step the water was up 
to her golden girdle. She groaned and 
sobbed : — 

“ Alas, the water is up to my golden gir- 
dle.” 

“Wade in, wade in,” bade the terrible 
nixie. “You’re mine, for you came to me 
of your own will. Seven kings’ daughters 
I ’ve drowned here in the waters of Wearie’s 
Well. I’ll make you the eighth, and then 
I ’ll toll the funeral bell for you all at once ; ” 
and again he laughed, and again the maiden 
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shuddered, but through her mind ran the 
words of her father’s Jester : — 

“ There is always a moment when one 
may become free,” and she turned to the fear- 
ful nixie and said calmly : — 

“Remember that I came to you of my 
own free will, and grant me a boon. One 
kiss from your comely mouth would com- 
fort me before I die.” 

“ I will give you a kiss to pay for your 
soul,” said he, with the same mocking laugh, 
“ so throw your arms around my neck.” 

He rode a little way into the water and 
bent far down over his saddle-bow. Then 
the King’s daughter threw her white arms 
around his neck and pulled and pulled, and 
the good brown steed bent his head lower 
and lower, and the nixie slipped and slipped 
until now the fair white arms of the maiden 
were holding him down under the black, 
still water. 

“ You ’ve drowned seven kings’ daughters 
in the waters of Wearie’s Well, and now 
you shall go to be bridegroom to them, and 
I myself will ring the wedding bell.” 

And then the maiden struggled until she 
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caught fast hold of the mane of the good 
brown steed, and with his help she made her 
way safely to the land. But the nixie was 
drowned ; for although he was a water-sprite, 
the King’s daughter had pulled him under 
water so suddenly that he had not had time to 
change his human form to that of a nixie, 
and so he had drowned just the same as if 
he had been a man. 

Now the maiden was on dry land again. 
The great brown horse stood close beside 
her, and when she was ready to ride, he got 
down on his knees so that she could mount, 
all tired as she was ; and they went away like 
the wind, out of the gloomy valley, over hill 
and dale, and across meadows and streams, 
till they had come again to the palace of the 
King. 

Very soon every one knew that the King’s 
daughter had come home again, and there 
was the greatest rejoicing that any one ever 
dreamed of. The good brown horse was 
glad, too, for he as well as the maiden had 
been afraid of the nixie, and he was glad to 
be with human people again. 

“ He shall have a golden manger and be 
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shod with golden shoes,” said the princess, 
as she stroked his long mane, ‘‘and no one 
shall ever ride him but me.” 

“And the Jester shall sit on a high seat 
in my hall,” said the King, “and he shall no 
more be called a jester, but he shall be called 
the Counselor of the King, and every one 
shall do him honor.” 



THE QUEEN’S CHAM- 
PIONS Jr tttttttf 

N OW that Robin Hood is dead,” said 
King Henry, we ’ll soon make an 
end of all the bold outlaws in Sher- 
wood Forest.” 

“ Know you that he is dead ? ” asked 
Queen Katherine. 

“ There ’s word come from the North 
Countrce,” answered King Henry, "‘that one 
of his own men was false to him and that he 
died on the gallows-tree by the castle gate.” 

“Think you that his own men would be 
false to him?” asked Queen Katherine. 

“ Why should not men be false to him as 
to another ? ” retorted the King. 

“ Why should not men be true to him 
as to another?” asked the Oueen; but the 
King was gazing absently out of the castle 
window and did not answer. 

“And what are you planning now, my 
King?” 

“ I ’m planning the greatest shooting- 
match that was ever held in Finsbury 
Field,” said the King. “ I ’ll call out every 
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man that can aim an arrow, and he that wins 
shall be captain of all my bowmen, and 
we ’ll clear the forest of the bold outlaws.” 

“ I ’ll lay you a wager that I can show 
better archers than you, my King,” said the 
Queen, with a queer little smile about the 
corners of her mouth. 

“ I ’ll take it,” cried the King, “ and we ’ll 
make it three hundred tuns of Rhenish wine, 
and three hundred tuns of beer, and three 
hundred of the fattest harts that run on Dal- 
lom Lea.” 

“ And if I lose,” said the Queen, “ I ’ll 
give it to your champions; but it’ll take 
half the tribute from my own little dowry 
province for a good month to come.” 

“ And if I lose,” said the King, “ you may 
give it all to your champions, and I ’ll even 
send a company of good stout yeomen to 
bear it home for them, wherever they may 
abide.” 

Then the Queen went straight to her 
bower and called her little foot-page. 

“ Richard, my own little foot-page,” she 
said, “it ’s a long journey that you must take 
for me, even to far-away Nottingham ; and 
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you must go as fast as the wind, for there ’s 
a great wager ’twixt the King and me, and 
you must bring me the champion bowman 
that ’ll be sure to win the day. Search the 
forest well, and ask for the champion of 
every good yeoman by the way.” 

“ And what is his name, my Queen ? ” 
queried the little foot-page. 

“ I ’m almost fearing to tell you,” said the 
Queen, “ for there are those that say he is 
helped by the fiend himself; but he is a true 
man, I know it well, and I ’ll whisper his 
name in your ear ; ” so she softly whispered 
a name that made the little foot-page jump 
for Joy. 

“ I ’d gladly win my way to Nottingham 
ten times over to have one sight of him,” 
cried the page, “ and I ’ll walk and I ’ll run 
and I ’ll lose no time on the way, my 
Queen ! ” 

“ Here ’s my own signet ring,” said she, 
“and when you find him, show it to him 
and say that the Queen bids him hasten to 
be her champion, and that she promises that 
no ill shall come to him or his.” 

So the little foot-page went on his way to 
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Nottingham. Sometimes he walked and 
sometimes he ran. He peered into every 
forest path, and he asked every honest yeo- 
man that he met, but nowhere could he find 
the brave champion. 

He made no stop for food or drink until 
he came to Nottingham town. Then as he 
sat at the hostelry, he drank a health to his 
Oueen. 

“ Do you come from the Queen ? ” asked 
a good yeoman who sat by his side, “ and 
what is your business so far away in the 
North Countree ? ” Then the little foot- 
page told his errand, and the honest yeoman 
said : — 

“ I know the champion well, and at break 
of day I ’ll lead you to him.” 

So at break of day the honest yeoman and 
the little foot-page went far away into the 
forest, and there they found the champion. 
The foot-page doffed his little cap, and 
dropped down on his knee, and showed the 
Queen’s signet ring, and gave her message. 

The champion bowed low, and kissed the 
ring, and took off his cloak of Lincoln green, 
and said: — 
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“ Go to the Queen, my little foot-page, and 
carry her this as a sign that when the day 
comes and the hour comes, her own cham- 
pion will not fail her.” Then the little page 
went home joyfully and gave the message to 
the Queen. 

The King had sent his royal proclamation 
to all the country around that on Finsbury 
Field was to be a shooting-match the like of 
which had never been seen before, and that 
the man who won should be captain of the 
King’s archers, and that he and his merrymen 
should have three hundred tuns of the best 
Rhenish wine, and three hundred tuns of 
beer, and three hundred of the fattest harts 
that ran on Dallom Lea. 

The day of the shooting came, and the 
King and all his archers marched boldly into 
Finsbury Field. With them was the Queen, 
riding in a beautiful chariot all bedecked 
with roses and fresh oaken boughs ; and for 
a standard she had a hunting-cloak all of the 
Lincoln green. The King’s musicians made 
their merriest music, the men waved their 
tunics of many colors, the women waved the 
green boughs of trees, and the little children 
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dropped roses wherever they went, and they 
all shouted : — 

“ Long live King Henry and Queen 
Katherine ! ” 

By and by there was silence for a moment. 
Then the trumpets blew, and the King’s 
herald came forth in a mantle of bright blue 
with shining silver fringe all around its edges 
and silver embroidery above the silver fringe, 
and he called out : — 

“ Hear, O you archers in all the land, for 
whoever shall this day approve himself to be 
the best of the archers shall be captain of the 
King’s bowmen. Then, too, shall he and his 
merrymen have three hundred tuns of Rhen- 
ish wine, and three hundred tuns of beer, 
and three hundred of the fattest harts that 
run on Dallom Lea. This is the word of 
the King.” 

All the trumpets blared again and the 
drums beat. Then the King stepped forth 
and called to his first bowman : — 

“Measure out the line and set up the 
willow wand.” 

“ What need of measuring so carefully ? ” 
asked haughty Clifton of the King’s archers. 
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“ We be ready to shoot at the eagle that flies 
over yonder hill, or at the sun and the moon, 
if the King so wills it.” 

“ Fifteen-score paces is the measure,” re- 
plied the first bowman. 

“ Child’s play,” said Clifton. “ I ’ll wager 
my very bow that we win the day.” 

First shot three archers of the King, and 
their arrows went within three fingers of the 
willow wand. Then came three archers of 
the Queen, and their arrows were a full 
hand’s breadth away. 

“ The King’s men win ! ” shouted the 
people. 

Then came the second trial, and now it 
was the Queen’s men who were three fingers 
away and the King’s men who were a whole 
hand’s breadth from the willow wand, and 
the people shouted : — 

“ A tie, a tie ! ” and watched eagerly to see 
what would happen. 

Now came the last shot of the King’s men. 
One shot the bark from one side of the wand, 
one shot the bark from the other, and one 
arrow touched the top of the wand. 

“ The King’s men win ! ” cried the people, 
13 
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and the trumpets blared again and louder 
than ever. Then there was silence, for the 
Queen had bowed herself before the King. 

“ A boon ! ” she cried, and all the people 
shouted : — 

“ A boon, a boon for the Queen ! ” 

“ Whatever you will,” promised the King, 
and the Queen said: — 

“ I have but three archers left. They 
come from a far country, and mayhap they 
fear to step forth among so many strange 
people. Will you give your own royal 
word that no harm shall come to them? 
Will you grant them forty days to go and 
forty days to come, and three times forty 
days to sport and play as they will ? ” 

The King kissed the Queen’s white hand, 
and led her to the seat beside himself on the 
throne, and he said : — 

“ Never does the Queen ask of me in vain, 
for what she would have is hers before she 
asks.” Then the trumpets blared, and the 
drums beat, and all the people shouted : — 
“Long live good King Henry!” 

Afar off at the edge of the crowd there 
was a little movement, and soon three men 
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came forward. One was dressed in white, 
one in red, and the tallest of them all was in 
Lincoln green. They made their way to 
the dais and bent low before the throne. 
Then they kissed the hand of the Queen and 
stepped to the shooting-place. First shot 
the man in white, and his arrow cleaved the 
willow wand exactly in the centre. Then 
shot the man in red, and his arrow went into 
the hole that the first had made, and there 
it stuck fast. The Queen turned red and 
then white, and the crowd held their breath 
to see the next shot. The man in green 
bent his bow, and his shot split in twain the 
arrow of the man in red, and both arrow and 
wand broke into two pieces and fell on either 
side of the butt. 

Such a shout of delight arose from the 
crowd as never had been heard before, even 
on Finsbury Field. The musicians played 
their best music, and the trumpets blared, 
and the drums beat louder than ever. 

“The prize belongs to the three cham- 
pions of the Queen,” announced the King a 
little ruefully. “Let them come forward to 
the throne.” 
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So the First Grand Usher in Waiting was 
sent to escort them to the throne; and as 
they walked along the pathway, the people 
cheered so that all the little birds fell to sing- 
ing, and all the trees on all the hilltops 
waved as if there was a great storm. 

“ And who are you “? ” asked the King, 
“ and from what far country do you come ? ” 
But before they could answer, the Queen 
said : — 

“Remember your royal word, my King, 
that no touch of harm shall come to my 
chosen champions.” 

“ The royal word shall never be broken,” 
declared the King. Then said the Queen : — 

“ I myself will be your remembrancer. 
He in white is Much, the miller’s son. He 
in red is Little John, and they both be ser- 
vants of one that abides in the forest. Their 
master is he that wears the Lincoln green, 
and his name is Robin Hood.” 

The three men bowed low, and all the 
people held their breath to see what the 
King would say. Twice he opened his 
mouth, and twice he shut it without speak- 
ing. Then he looked at the Queen, and 
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there was a mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
that aroused him. 

“ The royal word shall be kept,” said he. 
“Give bold Robin Hood and his merry- 
men the three hundred tuns of the best 
Rhenish wine, and the three hundred tuns of 
beer, and tell off stout yeomen that shall bear 
it whithersoever he will. As for the three 
hundred fat harts that run on Dallom Lea, I 
fancy that the champions can shoot them 
for themselves. None shall say that King 
Henry ever failed to keep his royal word.” 

The people cheered again, but Queen 
Katherine asked demurely : — 

“And shall he be captain of your bow- 
men, my King ? ” It was Robin himself who 
answered this question, for he said : — 

“ Have we the King’s permission to return 
to the good greenwood ? ” The King bowed 
with calmness and dignity and said : — 
“You have.” But as they left the royal 
throne he slyly pinched the arm of the Queen 
and whispered : — 

“ I ’ll get the better of you yet, Kate.” 
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T here were many fine ladies at the 
ball, all in their pearls and dia- 
monds and silks and satins and cloth 
of silver and cloth of gold, but the brightest 
eyes and the rosiest cheeks and the sweetest 
smile belonged to Lizzie Lindsay, for she 
was the fairest of them all. 

It ’s a fortunate man that I am,” said 
young Donald M’Donald. 

‘‘ How do you know that it ’s yourself 
that she wants and that she ’s not counting on 
the lands and the rents and the castles that 
she ’ll get in the Highlands ? ” asked False 
Gregory. 

‘‘ It ’s to-morrow that we are to be married 
in the church, and never once has she asked 
me whether we ’re to live in a castle or a cot- 
tage,” answered Donald M’Donald. 

‘‘ Try her for twenty-four hours in a cot- 
tage, and if she does not wish herself back in 
her father’s house in Edinboro’, I ’ll give you 
all my land in the Highlands,” said False 
Gregory. 

In the morning the maidens dropped roses. 
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and the church bells rang, and the sky was 
bright and blue. After the wedding a fine 
carriage drove up, and Donald and his bride 
rolled away, and all the good people called 
out their best wishes after them as they went 
over the hills and out of sight. 

“ Should you love me just as well if we 
lived in a cottage, Lizzie ? ” asked Donald. 

“ Yes, truly,” answered Lizzie. “ If I had 
wanted only a fine house, I could have had 
it in my own father’s home.” 

“ Should you love me just as well if you 
had to skim the milk, and care for the kine, 
and sweep the floor for me, Lizzie ? ” 

“Yes, truly,” declared Lizzie. “If I had 
wanted only to be idle and to have maids to 
wait upon me, I could have had all that in 
my own father’s house.” 

Then the fine carriage stopped. The foot- 
man sprang down and opened the door. 

“ But there ’s no house at all here ! ” ex- 
claimed Lizzie. “ It ’s only the wild moor- 
lands. Call it back ! ” she said, for the car- 
riage had turned and was almost out of sight. 

“ But it ’s not my carriage, Lizzie. I ’ve 
no carriage like that. I only borrowed it of 
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a friend for a little way, and all the rest of 
the road we must go on foot.” 

Then Lizzie tucked up her silken gown, 
and tied more closely her satin shoes, and 
over the moorland they went. The hills 
were steep and stony, the valleys were damp 
and chill, the forests were dark and gloomy, 
and the wild birds made strange cries that 
were different from any that she had ever 
heard before. 

“ Shall we soon be at home ? ” she asked. 

“We ’re not yet halfway,” said Donald, 
and Lizzie gathered up her skirts once more 
and went on bravely, though there was a 
river to ford and a hot, dusty highway to 
travel over. At last Donald called cheer- 
ily : — 

“ Home at last, my own Lizzie ! ” and 
with his arm around her he led the way into 
a humble cottage. The roof was thatched, 
and the windows were so small that hardly 
any light came in through them. The floor 
was rough and uneven, and wherever there 
was a crack in the wall, it was stopped up 
with clay. An old shepherd sat just outside 
the door. 
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“ I ’m back again with you, father,” called 
Donald happily ; and the old shepherd rose 
slowly and laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. 

“ You ’re welcome, my boy,” he said, “ wel- 
come as the sun on a May morning. It ’s a 
long time you ’ve been away. It’s hard for 
an old man to be alone.” 

“ Yes, I know it is,” said Donald, “ but 
I ’m back with you now, and you won’t have 
to work alone any longer ; and I ’ve brought 
a bonny wife with me. She ’s the fairest lady 
in Edinboro’ town, and she says she loves 
me well. She ’ll be a good daughter to you.” 

“ Will she help the goodwife care for the 
house ? ” a.sked the old man. “ Our maidens 
do not wear pearls about their necks and 
silken gowns.” 

“Yes, she’ll help the goodwife,” answered 
Donald ; “ the silken gown is only a wedding 
dress. She ’ll soon learn to spin and weave 
a gown for herself ; ” and he called, “ Mo- 
ther, come and see your new daughter. Now 
you won’t have to milk the cows and make 
the butter alone.” 

“You’re welcome,” said the goodwife. 
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“ Donald is the best son that ever a woman 
had. He was aye a help to his old fether, 
and I know his bonny wife will be a daugh- 
ter to his mother. The cottage is small, there 
are only three rooms ” — 

“ But we ’ll agree all the better for it,” 
said Donald heartily, and he whispered : — 

“ Lizzie, are you sorry you ’ve come to the 
narrow walls and the three tiny rooms ? ” 
And Lizzie answered : — 

“ My father’s house has wide-spreading 
walls and many rooms, and if I had wanted 
nothing but those, I should not have come 
to the Highlands with you, Donald.” 

“Our lady daughter shall be company 
this evening,” said the goodwife, “ and I will 
get the supper.” So she brought out the 
curds and whey and poured it into the 
wooden bowls, and gave each one of the 
little family a wooden spoon. 

“ Do you remember when you cut these 
out of the poplar wood for me, Donald ? ” 
asked the goodwife. “ You were but a wee, 
small boy.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Donald. “ I re- 
member it well.” 
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“ And do you mind the old Lord said he 
was proud of his boy, and some day ” — 

“ Mother,” broke in Donald, “ your curds 
and whey is just as good as ever. You 
have n’t forgotten what I like.” 

“No,” said the good dame, “I mind well 
how pleased you used to be when you came 
in from the castle to see me, and ” — 

“ When I came in from minding the 
sheep on the hills, you mean,” interrupted 
Donald. 

The wooden bowls and the wooden spoons 
were washed and put away. It soon began 
to be dark. There were no candles in the 
shepherd’s little cottage, for it was the habit 
of the goodman and the goodwife to go to 
bed when the sun went down. 

“ Will you make us a bed of green rushes, 
mother ? ” asked Donald, “ and spread over 
it the fresh hay? And, Lizzie, it smells 
sweeter and cleaner than all the fine linen 
sheets in Edinboro’ town.” 

Early in the morning the goodwife 
called : — 

“ Lizzie, Lizzie ! it ’s late in the day. The 
sun looks over the top of the hill, and the 
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lark is singing down in the meadow. The 
floor ’s to sweep and the cows are to milk, 
and there ’s many a bit of work that would 
be the better for younger hands than 
mine.” 

So Lizzie went out to the milking-shed. 
“ But I do not know how to milk,” said she. 
“ The ladies in Edinboro’ never milk. How 
do you do it ? ” 

Then the goodman showed her how, but 
the cows were not used to so unskilled a 
hand, and they grew so restless that he had 
to milk them himself. 

“ Go you in, Lizzie, and help the good- 
wife,” he bade ; and Lizzie went into the 
cottage. 

“ Now the milk is to skim,” said the good- 
wife. “Take the bowl and the skimmer, 
and go down to the cellar, and bring up the 
cream for the butter.” 

Lizzie had no idea what a skimmer was, 
but all the cream that she had ever seen had 
been in pitchers; so she took the wooden 
bowl and the goodwife’s great pride, her one 
little earthen pitcher, and went down cellar. 
There was only a little light, but she con- 
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trived to fill her wooden bowl and went 
back to the goodwife. 

“ Little butter the castle folks will get to- 
day,” said she, peering into the bowl. “ Now 
put the bowls and the spoons and the curds 
and the loaf of good black bread on the table, 
and you and I will eat our breakfast.” 

“ But where is Donald ? ” asked Lizzie. 

“ Oh, he ate long ago when you were 
skimming the milk, and he went to the hills 
with the goodman to see the sheep.” 

“ And when will he come back ? ” asked 
Lizzie. 

“ Mayhap this noon and mayhap not till 
the night,” said the goodwife. “ The good- 
man ’s not so young as he was, and there ’s 
much to be done before the shearing.” 

They ate breakfast, and then the good- 
wife said : — 

“ Now I ’ll put away the bowls and the 
spoons, and do you set to work and sweep 
the floor.” 

“ The ladies in Edinboro’ do not sweep 
floors,” said Lizzie, “ and I don’t know how. 
Will you show me how to do it ? ” 

“ Mayhap you wish you were back in 
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Edinboro’ where you ’d have no floors to 
sweep,” said the goodwife, looking sharply 
at Lizzie. 

The little bride spoke up bravely : — 

“ I ’d rather sweep floors every day of my 
life than to be in my father’s house without 
Donald.” 

There was a little sound outside the win- 
dow, and she turned quickly, but there was 
nothing to be seen. 

Then she tucked up her silken skirt, and 
tried to sweep the floor as the goodwife 
taught her. After the floor was swept, the 
chickens must be fed, and the pig must be 
fed, and then the cream must be churned, 
and the butter worked and salted and made 
into little pats to be carried to the castle. 
So it went on all the morning, and after din- 
ner the goodwife said : — 

“ Here ’s a stocking set up, Lizzie, and 
you might knit on that, if you like, and not 
begin another one till to-morrow ; ” but poor 
Lizzie had to explain : — 

“ But I don’t know how to knit.” Then 
she brightened up and said : — 

“ I can embroider with gold thread and 
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silver thread, and I know how to sew on 
pearls, and I can make roses that you could 
almost pick up from the canvas. Every one 
said I could embroider better than any other 
girl in Edinboro’.” 

“ Embroidery is all very well for queens 
and such people,” declared the goodwife, 
“ but it won’t keep Donald’s feet warm 
when the snow comes and the rain comes.” 

“ Will you teach me how to knit stock- 
ings ? ” asked Lizzie. 

“ Don’t the fine ladies in Edinboro’ ever 
knit stockings ? ” asked the goodwife. 

“No,” said Lizzie, 

“ Do they spin % ” 

“No.” 

“ Then you must first learn to spin. Do 
you see those skeins of yarn hanging on the 
poles ? ” 

Lizzie looked to the top of the room, and 
there were long poles hanging on hooks that 
were fastened to the rafters, and on the poles 
were many skeins of blue and gray yarn. 

“ I spun that for the goodman,” said the 
goodwife, “and you must learn to spin it 
for Donald.” 
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So the long rolls of wool were brought 
out, and the goodwife began to turn the 
wheel and twist the wool, and somehow it 
turned into yarn, Lizzie could not quite see 
how. She tried and tried, but the roll would 
break, and the thread would tangle, and the 
wheel would go the wrong way much more 
easily than the right. Lizzie had never done 
so much work in a year as she had in this 
one day, but the goodwife was saying : — 

“ Perhaps you ’ll find the weaving easier. 
Come in to the loom and I ’ll show you how 
to weave.” 

So Lizzie took her place on the hard, nar- 
row, slanting board that made the seat of the 
loom ; but she was no better at the weaving 
than at the spinning, for the shuttle was slip- 
pery and flew out on the floor, and her rings 
were continually catching in the slender 
threads of the warp. 

“ Should you rather go back to Edinboro’,” 
asked the goodwife, “where the fine ladies 
do not spin and do not weave ? ” 

“ I want to be where Donald is,” answered 
Lizzie ; “ but why does n’t he come ? ” 

Soon a voice, that seemed wonderfully 
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fresh and brisk for that of a man who had 
worked hard all day, called to her : — 

“Lizzie, Lizzie! Let us go and take a 
little walk. Here ’s a bundle of your nice 
clothes that I ’ve brought for you. Put on 
your very best, and we ’ll go out.” So Liz- 
zie put on her very best clothes, and she and 
Donald went out into the beautiful sunset. 

“ Lizzie, dear,” said Donald, “ the cottage 
is not like your father’s house. Do you wish 
you were back in Edinboro’ again ? ” 

“ I ’d rather live in a cottage all my life,” 
declared Lizzie, “than to be in Edinboro’ 
town without you, Donald.” 

Down the shady lane they walked, with 
the wild roses all about them. At the end 
of the lane stood a carriage much finer than 
the one in which they had begun their wed- 
ding journey. They rode a little way, and 
there before them rose a lordly castle. Ban- 
ners were floating from every tower, and 
strains of the sweetest music that any one ever 
heard in a dream came from the open doors 
of the hall. The sun shone on the windows 
until the great castle looked like an enchanted 
palace. The bells rang out joyfully. 

14 
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“ What is it “? ” cried Lizzie, almost daz- 
zled by the beauty and the brilliancy. 

“We ’ll go to the porter’s lodge and see,” 
said Donald; but when they came to the 
lodge, the porter threw wide open the gates 
and called : — 

“Welcome home. Lord Donald! Wel- 
come home. Lady Lizzie ! ” 

Then all the little children tossed great 
handfuls of roses into the carriage ; and when 
they drove to the hall door, a lady in a rich 
dress of purple velvet, with many diamonds 
and opals, took Lizzie in her arms and gave 
her a great bunch of silver keys, and said : — 

“ Lizzie, my daughter, you ’re the lady of 
the castle now, and all that’s here is your 
own.” 

When all the house was quiet that night, 
Lizzie asked : — 

“Donald, dear, don’t you think you’d 
better send a messenger to False Gregory to 
tell him that his Highland lands are no 
longer his, but your own ? ” 

“ What do you mean, my Lizzie ? ” 

“ My little sister heard every word that 
False Gregory said that night at the ball; 
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and, Donald, have you forgotten that the first 
time I ever saw you, you told me all about 
your dear old nurse that married a shepherd ? 
And there’s one thing more, Donald, — if 
you wait for me to learn to spin yarn and 
knit your stockings, you ’ll have to go bare- 
foot for a year and a day.” 



THE KING AND THE 
MILLER OF MANSFIELD 


PART 1 

T he young hunter had lost his way. 

The courtiers were out of sight ; not 
a sound of their horns could be 
heard, and every minute the forest grew 
darker and darker. Up and down he wan- 
dered till it was far into the night. The 
owl called lonesomely from the top of the 
blasted pine, and in the pale, silver rays of 
the moonlight the young hunter fancied that 
he could see all kinds of strange creatures 
mocking him, and he heard strange sounds 
that he had never heard by day or when his 
friends were around him. At last there was 
one sound that he knew. It was the beat of 
a horse’s hoofs on the forest path, as some 
rider jogged along on a belated errand. The 
young hunter called out gladly to the un- 
known horseman : — 

Pray tell me, sir, what is the nearest way 
to Nottingham ? ” 

What do such as you want at Notting- 
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ham?” demanded the rider. “The King’s 
court is at Nottingham, and I’ll bet the 
bag-pudding that my dame will give me for 
supper this night that you would no more 
venture to go to Nottingham than I would 
to ask the King to eat supper with me.” 

“Nevertheless, I do want to go to Not- 
tingham,” said the young hunter, “and I 
was on my way there when I lost my road.” 

“ I ’m not the man to think that you lost 
your way for nothing,” growled the rider. 

“ And what do you take me for ? ” asked 
the young hunter lightly, for his spirits were 
rising now that he had even so surly a com- 
panion as this. “You have n’t had a glimpse 
of me. Wait and I ’ll come out farther into 
the moonlight.” 

“You stand back there in the shadow,” 
ordered the countryman. “You talk of 
going to the King’s court, you do, but you ’ll 
never go there unless the sheriff takes you. 
I know what you are ; you ’re a gentleman 
thief, and if you come one step nearer, I ’ll 
crack your crown for you. I ’m the miller 
of Mansfield, I am, and I know good corn 
from poor.” 
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“ Y ou ’re half in the right,” said the young 
hunter, “when you call me a gentleman 
thief, for I ’m not a thief, but I ’m a gentle- 
man, and will you not give a gentleman a 
night’s lodging?” 

“ I ’ll warrant you have fine clothes,” ad- 
mitted the miller, “ and a sword, but I doubt 
if you have one groat in your purse. I ’ve 
been to London town, I have, and I ’ve seen 
young fellows before that wore all their for- 
tune on their back.” 

“ But I have gold enough to pay for all I 
ask,” declared the young hunter. “ Even if it 
was as much as forty pence, I could pay it,” 
and he softly jingled the golden coins in his 
pocket. The miller hesitated, for the sound 
of the coins was music to him. 

“Maybe you stole the money,” said he, 
“ but that ’s the King’s business, not mine. 
A little bad corn does not always show in 
the grist” 

“ I swear to you by the King’s crown that 
I ’m a true man, and here ’s my hand on it.” 

“Nay, not so fast” said the miller of 
Mansfield. “ I ’ll not take your hand yet 
awhile. You may be a wood-fiend, after all. 
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My wife’s cousin’s goodman saw one once, 
or he would if he had n’t shut his eyes be- 
cause he knew by the itching of his great toe 
that something uncanny was coming.” 

They went along together to the miller’s 
house ; and when the door was opened, there 
came out such a smell of good things a-cook- 
ing that the young hunter was more hungry 
than ever. . 

“ Pray, my good host, let us have some of 
your goodwife’s supper,” said he. 

“ Where are your manners ? ” demanded 
the miller. “Didn’t you ever have any 
bringing up ? If you ’d been to London 
town even once, you would know that you 
must wait till the goodman of the house bids 
you fall to. I have n’t had a look at you yet. 
Stand up here and let me see what kind of 
fellow you are. Dick, do you light a pine 
knot, and hold it up close.” 

“Look your fill,” said the young hunter 
good-naturedly, “ but see to it you singe not 
a hair of my mustache, or the King will be 
after you.” 

“Ha, ha, but you’re a droll fellow,” 
laughed the miller. “ You ’ve an honest face, 
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and I know good corn from bad, I do. You 
may stay with us the night, and I ’ll give 
you no worse bedfellow than my son Dick 
here.” 

“Your mill is turning too fast, goodman,” 
interrupted his wife. “He’s a handsome 
youth, but who knows but he ’s a vagabond, 
and we ’ll get ourselves into trouble by har- 
boring him ? Show me your passport, 
young man,” she added, “and we’ll know 
that you ’re no runaway servant.” 

Then the young hunter, with his hat in 
his hand, made so low a bow that the long 
white plume swept the earthen floor, and he 
said ; — 

“I have no passport, and indeed I am 
afraid that I never earned a penny in my 
life. I’m only a courtier, but my gold’s 
my own ; my father left it me.” 

Then the miller’s wife beckoned her hus- 
band to a dark corner, and whispered : — 

“ Indeed, goodman, you must n’t be hard 
on him. He ’s one of those helpless youn- 
kers that have to live on what their fathers 
earned; not like our own Dick here, who 
can run a mill as well as yourself. He be- 
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longs to good people ; you can see that by 
his fine clothes. Don’t you be hard on 
him.” 

“ Who but you ever thought of being hard 
on him ? ” retorted the miller of Mansfield. 
“ It takes a woman to judge a man by his dress. 
Y ou can’t always tell the taste of corn by its 
color. Now I can see he ’s of good kin, for 
he knows how to behave to his betters.” 

The goodwife turned to the young hunter. 

“ Young man,” said she, “ you ’re welcome 
here, and though I say it as should n’t, you ’ll 
be as well lodged as if you were in the King’s 
palace. I know what I ’m telling you, for 
my goodman, he saw it once when he hap- 
pened to be in London town. I ’ll lay fresh 
straw on the bed with my own hands, and 
I ’ll put on good brown hempen sheets, and 
they’re much finer than any other sheets in 
the whole village. Mayhap you ’re not used 
to such fine weaving, and you ’ll have to be 
careful not to kick them out. You don’t 
wear your sword to bed, do you ? ” 

The young hunter laughed, and said he 
would n’t this time, anyway, and then they 
sat down to their supper. 
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Such a supper had the hungry young fel- 
low never tasted in all his life. There was 
hot bag-pudding, and good apple-pie, and 
fine strong ale in a brown wooden bowl that 
passed around the table from one to another. 

“And so you’re a courtier, are you? ” said 
the miller. “ Now courtiers wear satin 
clothes ; and when they walk about, the 
pearls drop out of the folds; and they wear 
around their necks gold chains big enough 
to hold an ox ; and the buckles on their shoes 
are all covered with rubies; and they wear 
crowns like the King’s, only they’re not 
quite half so high. I know, for a man in 
London town told me so.” 

Dick sat staring with his mouth wide open, 
but the goodwife nodded wisely: — 

“Yes, he knows. It isn’t everybody that 
has been to London town.” 

“ I ’ve nothing against courtiers, though,” 
said the miller, “ so here ’s to your health and 
to all the courtiers that you ever saw.” 

“I thank you in feith,” responded the 
young man. “I pledge you in your own 
good nut-brown ale, and I am heartily grate- 
ful to you for my welcome.” 
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“Now that we’re all good friends,” said 
the miller, “goodwife, bring on lightfoot.” 
So the goodwife went to a little pantry, and 
pushed away a tiny slide that was hidden in 
the wall, and brought forth a venison pasty. 

“ Eat all you will,” quoth the miller, “ but 
make no waste. You’ll not find this in 
many houses.” 

“ In truth,” said the courtier, “ I never ate 
so dainty a thing before.” 

“You may well say that,” declared Dick, 
“ but it ’s no dainty to us ; we have it every 
day.” 

“And where do you buy such fare as 
this ? ” asked the guest. 

“ Buy it ! ” said the miller, “ never a penny 
do we pay for it ; we — well, just now and 
then we make free with the King’s deer over 
there in Sherwood Forest.” 

“ This must be venison, then.” 

“ Any fool would know that,” said Dick. 
“ We ’re never without two or three good 
fat ones hung up in the roof; but don’t you 
ever say a word of it, wherever you go, for 
we should all be hanged if the King should 
hear of it” . 
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“Never a bit more than he knows now 
shall he ever know from me,” promised the 
stranger; and after they had each drunk a 
great cup of ale with baked apples in it, they 
went to bed, and a sounder sleep had the 
young courtier than ever before in all his 
life. 

Next morning, as the stranger was mount- 
ing his fine gray horse, a great party of 
nobles came riding by. 

“We ’ve found the King ! ” they cried, and 
then, one and all, they flung themselves 
down on their knees before the young man 
and asked pardon that they had lost him the 
night before in the forest. 

As to the miller and his goodwife and 
their son Dick, they were frightened almost 
to death lest they should be hanged for kill- 
ing the King’s deer. The miller stood with 
his hands close to his sides, shaking and 
quaking ; and his goodwife was wringing 
her hands and giving forth such shrieks that 
the courtiers forgot court etiquette and put 
their fingers in their ears. As for Dick, he 
was too amazed at all the wonderful happen- 
ings to be afraid, and he stood with his toes 
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turned in and his tongue hung out, waiting 
to see what would come next. 

The King gravely drew his sword and 
looked at the miller. 

Then the miller fell upon his knees, and 
put his hand over his eyes, and began to 
shriek louder than his wife, and Dick turned 
his toes in till they touched. His tongue 
hung down to the end of his chin, and he 
opened his mouth so wide that you could 
not see his forehead, and he, too, began to 
howl. The King raised his sword, but when 
it came down it touched the miller lightly 
on the shoulder, and the King said : — 

“ I here dub thee knight. Rise, Sir John 
of Mansfield.” 


PART II 

“ That was a fine progress, your Majesty,” 
said the Prime Minister. 

“ Yes,” said the King wearily. 

“Your Majesty held a brilliant court at 
Nottingham,” said the Lord Chamberlain. 
“Yes,” said the King. 

“ What an original idea it was to present 
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your Majesty with that cheese as big as a 
cartwheel,” said the Lord Steward. 

“Yes,” said the King, 

“ The hunting was much better about 
Nottingham than it is around Westminster,” 
said the Master of the Horse. 

“Yes,” said the King. 

“ The people all along the way were so 
happy in seeing your Majesty,” said the 
Grand Falconer. 

“Yes,” said the King. 

“ What shall we say next ? ” whispered 
the Prime Minister to the Lord Chamber- 
lain; and the Lord Chamberlain whispered 
it to the Lord Steward ; and the Lord Stew- 
ard whispered it to the Master of the Horse ; 
and the Master of the Horse whispered it to 
the Grand Falconer; and the Grand Fal- 
coner whispered it to the First Cupbearer; 
and the First Cupbearer whispered it to the 
Page of Honor; and the Page of Honor 
whispered it to the Cook; and the Cook 
whispered it to the Scullion. 

“ The King wants something to do,” said 
the Scullion ; and this answer was whispered 
halfway back to the Prime Minister. It did 
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not go any farther because the King sud- 
denly turned upon them and demanded : — 

“ What are you all about ? I never saw 
such stupid people. Why don’t you amuse 
me ? ” and he frowned at the Prime Minister. 

“ Stupid ! ” whispered the Prime Minister 
over his shoulder to the Lord Chamberlain; 
and the Lord Chamberlain, under pretense 
of an especially profound obeisance to the 
King, took the opportunity to kick the Lord 
Steward slyly. The Lord Steward pinched 
the Master of the Horse, and the Master of 
the Horse stuck a pin into the Grand Fal- 
coner ; and the Grand Falconer stepped on 
the toes of the First Cupbearer; and the 
First Cupbearer pulled a stray lock of hair of 
the Page of Honor ; and the Page of Honor 
slipped out to the kitchen and dropped a 
pinch of salt into the Cook’s jelly ; and the 
Cook boxed the Scullion’s ears. 

“ Ow ! ” cried the Scullion, and his voice 
rang out all the way from the kitchen to the 
King’s hall. 

“What ’s that ? ” asked the King. 
“ That ’s the first sensible remark I ’ve heard 
to-day. Go and bring him in.” 
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So the Scullion, still rubbing his red ear. 
was brought in and made a bow before tht 
King. 

“ Say something,” said the King. “ These 
people can’t converse ; ” and the Scullion, 
trembling with anger at the Cook and with 
fear of the King, managed to stammei 
out : — 

“ Which part of your Majesty’s progress 
did your Majesty enjoy most ? ” 

The King burst out laughing. 

“You’re a brave fellow,” said he. “These 
simpletons did n’t make a remark that 1 
couldn’t answer with ‘Yes,’ and a king 
ought to have a chance to talk. Don’t you 
think so ” 

“ Y es, your Majesty,” said the boy, with 
a low bow, more graceful than the first, foi 
his ear had stopped smarting, and he did not 
have to rub it any longer. 

“I suppose the Prime Minister and the 
Lord Chamberlain and all the rest of them 
are thinking that a scullion ought not to 
enter their company,” said the King, “ and 
probably they are right ; so I ’ll make you 
my own Royal Messenger. You ’re a good- 
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looking fellow, and I rather think you can 
talk the court chatter, can’t you ? ” 

“ I will strive to do what your Majesty 
bids me,” said the Royal Messenger dis- 
creetly. 

“Well,” said the King, “go to the court 
tailor and get a suit of blue velvet and silver 
lace, and have your hair curled, and be here 
before the wind changes.” 

The boy was off in a moment, and the 
King turned to the Prime Minister and the 
rest of them, his ill humor all gone, and said : 

“That boy has put something into my 
head, and we ’re going to have the merriest 
jest you ever heard of To-morrow is Saint 
George’s Day, and we ’ll invite our new 
knight. Sir John of Mansfield, to the feast, 
and he shall bring with him my bedfellow, 
his son Dick.” 

Soon the new Royal Messenger returned 
in his blue velvet suit all shining with silver 
lace. His hair had been curled, and brushed 
till it shone like a duck’s wing. 

“Would your Majesty be graciously 
pleased to favor me with any commis- 
sions ? ” asked the lad. 

IS 
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The King laughed aloud : — 

“You’ve caught it,” said he, with tears of 
merriment in his eyes. “You can talk it as 
well as the best of them. You ’re an honor 
to your velvet. Now go to Mansfield and 
invite the miller. Sir John, and his wife and 
son to dine at court to-morrow.” 

It did not take the Royal Messenger long 
to find the miller. He dropped on one knee 
before Sir John, and began the speech that 
he had made up on the way : — 

“ God save your Worship and grant your 
lady whatever her heart does most desire, 
and give the young gentleman, your son 
Richard, that sweet, gentle, and gallant 
young squire, good fortune and happiness all 
the days of his life. Our gracious King 
sends you greeting, and bids you come to 
his court to-morrow. Saint George’s Day, 
to dine with him.” 

“ Whatever shall we do ? ” cried the miller 
in alarm. 

“ Why, thank the young man kindly,” 
said his wife, “and say that we will go if 
there ’s not too much corn comes in to be 
ground.” 
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“You would better not fail,” said the 
Royal Messenger, “ I tell you there ’s the 
biggest kind of a feast, and I know, for I ’ve 
been in the kitchen and seen it. The 
Cook ’s uncommon good to me now, he is.” 

“ I ’m afraid the King remembers — is 
angry,” stammered the miller. 

“Yes, I know he ’ll hang us,” said Dick. 

“ And I don’t know how one should be- 
have at court,” muttered the miller. 

“ Well, there, I would n’t own it if I 
did n’t,” said his goodwife, “ a man that ’s had 
the advantages that you have. A man that ’s 
been to London twice ought to know how 
to eat dinner. My goodman — I mean Sir 
John — has eaten with a king before now,” 
she announced proudly to the young fellow. 

Then the miller remembered that he was 
a great man and need not be afraid of any- 
body. He straightened himself up, with his 
chin so high in the air that he could hardly 
see the Royal Messenger, and made a fine 
speech. 

“ In truth, young man, you have con- 
tented my Worship right well, and here are 
three farthings to reward you. See to it that 
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you do not spend them foolishly on your way 
home, but show them to the King. I want 
the King to see that I am not stingy with 
my money,” he whispered to his goodwife. 

“ And what shall I say to the King ? ” 
asked the messenger. 

“• Say to him — well, let me see — tell him 
that my Worship and my Ladyship and my 
Worship’s son Richard will be pleased to 
come to dinner, and that we ’ll bring good 
appetites with us.” 

Then the young man rode away, and the 
miller turned to his goodwife and grum- 
bled:— 

“ That ’s only the beginning of it ; first, 
the three farthings, and now we must buy 
new clothes, and we ought to have riding- 
horses, and servants, and fine bridles and 
saddles, and twenty other things besides; 
and mayhap they’ll want Dick here to marry 
one of the King’s Princesses, and then we ’d 
have to buy cakes and ale for the wedding, 
and set him up in a cottage of his own. 
There ’s no end to it when a man once be- 
comes great,” and the miller heaved a deep 
sigh. 
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“ Now you just cheer up,” said his good- 
wife. “ Our Dick would n’t take any woman 
that could n’t make a bag-pudding, and like 
as not those Princesses never saw a bag-pud- 
ding in their lives. I remember one day 
when the King chanced to sup with us,” she 
added loftily, “ that he said he had never 
seen one before. You need n’t worry. I ’ll 
brush up your coat, and I ’ll turn my russet 
gown, and we ’ll put a pillion on one of the 
mill-horses, and Dick can take the other, and 
we’ll ride off as fine as a rooster on a fence.” 

So early the next morning they set out 
in stately array for the King’s palace. Dick 
rode first. He had put a cock’s feather in his 
cap for luck, for he was still a little fearful of 
what might happen. Behind him came the 
miller and his good wife on a stout mill-horse, 
the miller just a little timid, but his good- 
wife quite at her ease, and convinced of her 
own elegance, for she had turned her russet 
gown fully two years sooner than she had in- 
tended, and if that did not make her elegant, 
I don’t know what would. The King and 
his nobles all came out to meet them. 

“Welcome, Sir Knight,” cried the King, 
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“ and welcome to your lady fair in all her 
fine array! Welcome, too, to the brave 
young squire ! ” 

“ And so you have n’t forgotten me,” said 
Dick, put quite at his ease by the King’s 
hearty greeting. 

“ How could I forget my own bedfellow ? ” 
asked the King, laughing. 

“ I remember you took more than your 
half of the bed,” said Dick. 

The King and the courtiers laughed, and 
then the King gave one hand to the miller 
and the other to his wife, and with Dick 
following after, they all went to the ban- 
quet hall ; and whenever the King spoke to 
the goodwife, she would let go his hand 
and make a curtsy, and then give the court 
ladies around her a look that said as plainly 
as words : — 

“ I know how to behave to a king.” 

Down to the table they all sat, and many 
a dish of dainties was brought on. The 
feast lasted so long that once the miller actu- 
ally went to sleep for a moment, but his wife 
sat up stiff and straight and ate whatever was 
given to her. Dick sat back in his chair, 
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looking Grosser and Grosser, and saying, “ No, 
I won’t ” to almost every dish. There was 
wine and ale and beer, and by and by the 
King lifted a bowl of wine and said : — 

“ Here ’s to your health. Sir John, and 
your kind lady, and your son Diek, and I 
thank you heartily for the good eheer that 
you gave me ; ” and he added slyly, “ I 
wish that we had some of your lightfoot 
here.” 

Then Diek blustered out : — 

“ That ’s what I eall downright knavery, 
to eat it and then go away and tell.” 

“ Oh, don’t be angry,” pleaded the King, 
laughing. “ I thought you would take it in 
jest. Are n’t you going to drink my health 
in some wine or some ale ? ” 

“ Not till I ’ve had my dinner,” growled 
Diek sulkily. “ You give us sueh a mess of 
silly little dishes. There ’s nothing to them, 
and one good bag-pudding is worth them 
all.” 

“ That bag-pudding was good,” said the 
King, “ and I wish I had one now.” 

“ ’T is n’t everybody that has his wits about 
him,” said Diek, “ but I have ; ” and while 
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the miller looked anxious, and the miller’s 
wife looked proud at seeing her son and the 
King talking together.so familiarly, and while 
the court ladies laughed till their lofty head- 
dresses shook most alarmingly, and the 
nobles almost rolled from their chairs, Dick 
pulled out a great bag-pudding from his 
pocket. The King pretended to snatch at 
it, but Dick was ready. 

“ No, sir,” said he ; “ you may have all 
your stuff in the little dishes ; this is meat for 
your betters.” 

After the feast came the dancing, and 
nothing would do but Sir John and Dick 
must dance with all the court ladies. When 
the dancing had come to an end, because the 
harpers and the dancers were every one of 
them so overcome with laughter that they 
could only sit and hold their sides, the King 
suddenly called for silence. Then he turned 
to Dick and asked gravely : — 

“ Now that you have seen all these ladies, 
which one will you select as a wife ? Look 
well, and choose so that you will not repent.” 

“Just what I was afraid of,” groaned the 
miller. “ Oh, the cakes and the ale ! ” 
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His wife said nothing, but looked anx- 
iously at her son. 

“ That is carrying a jest too far,” whispered 
the nobles angrily, and the court ladies 
began to look pale and to turn their faces 
toward the wall lest their beauty should 
make them the choice of Squire Richard. 
They need not have been troubled, for Dick 
did not even glance at one of them, but de- 
clared stoutly : — 

“ I don’t want any of your court ladies. 
King. I want a woman that can make a 
bag-pudding. There ’s a wench at home 
that ’s worth them all. She ’s Jugg Grum- 
ball, and she ’s the one that I ’ll marry.” 

“ Thank the King kindly,” said his mother 
a little reprovingly, “ and tell him that if it 
wasn’t for Jugg you’d be pleased to pick 
out one of the ladies.” 

“ But I would n’t,” declared Dick bluntly ; 
“ I ’d have Jugg or nobody.” Then the 
nobles laughed, but the ladies did not know 
whether to be pleased or angry. 

“Well, Sir John, I suppose I couldn’t 
induce you to exchange your wife for any 
one of them,” said the King, “ but I ’ll tell 
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you what I can do. I ’ll make you overseer 
of merry Sherwood Forest, and I ’ll give you 
three hundred pounds a year — but see to it 
that you steal no more of my deer,” he added 
in a loud whisper that set the court off into 
roars of laughter, “ and be sure that you 
come to court as often as once a quarter ; ” 
and so they mounted the mill-horses again 
and went home ; and every afternooq, when 
the dishes have been washed, the miller’s 
wife takes her mending and goes to visit 
some of her neighbors to tell them what hap- 
pened “one morning when I was at court.” 
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8 ALL, M.A. Crown 8 vo, 6 .?. 


Walpole. -HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM 'fHE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spknobr Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. each. 


Wood-Martin.— PAGAN IRELAND. 
AN ARCIIHiiOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Prc-Chiistiaii An- 
tiquities By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I.A. With 512 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 145. 


Wylie (J. Hamilton). 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND UNDER- 
HENRY IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A. 4 vols. Crown 8 vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. {put of print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 

THE COUNCIL OP CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS • being 
the Ford Lectures, 1900. Crown 8 vo, 
6 s. net. 
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Bacon. -THE LETTERS AND LIFE 
OP FRANCIS HACON, INCLUDING 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
Edited by James Spbdding. 7 vols. 
8vo, £4 is, I 


Bagehot. - BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walter Baqehot. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Carlyle -THOMAS CARLYLE: A 
History ot Ins Lite. By James Anthony 
Frdude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s 
18-34-1881. 2 vols. Grown 8vo, 7s. 

Caroline of Anspacli AND HFjR 
TIMES. By W. H Wilkins, M.A., 
Autliorof ‘The Love ot an Uncrowned 
Queen 2 vols., 8vo. 

Cellini. -CHISEL, PEN AND POIGN- 
ARD, or Benvenuto Cellini, hi.s Times 
and Ins Contemporaries. By the Author 
ot ‘ The Life oi a Png’. With 19 illus- 
tration-s. Ciown 8vo, 5s. 

Crozier.— MY INNER LIFE being a 
Chapter m Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
CuuziER, LL.D. 8vo, 14s. 


Dante. -THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLKIIIIERI being an In- 
troduction to the Study ot the ‘ Divina 
Ooinmedia ’. By the Rev. J. F. Hooan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 


Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

De Bode. -THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. 
Childe-Pembruton. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. M, net. 


Duncan.-ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
The Earl of Campbrdown. With 3 
Portraits, 8vo, Ids. 


Erasmus. -LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By Jambs Anthony 
Fhoude. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

Faraday.—FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo, 3s ^d. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A, M. F. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Pox.-THE EARLY IHSl'ORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
lAbmry Edition. 8vo, 18s, 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6^?. 

Granville. -SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE By her 
Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old- 
field. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Hamilton. -LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
3 vols. 15s. each. Addendum. 8vo, 
Qd. sewed. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK. K.C.B. By 
John Clark Marhhman. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 

Haweis.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

Hiley.-MEMORIES OP HALF A 
('ENTURY. Bj the Rev. R. W. Hiley, 
D.D. With Portrait 8vo, 1.5s. 

Holroyd (Maria Josbpha). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeanb. With 6 
Portraits. 8vo, 18s. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA .JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adbane. With 10 
Portraits, etc. 8vo, 18s. 
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Jackson. -STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut. -Col G. P. R. Hekdeusun 
W ith 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16.9. net. 

Leslie —THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OF LEVEN Bv C. 
Sani'Okd Terry. With Portrait, Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 105. 

Luther.— LIFE OP LUTHER By 
Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

Macaulay. -THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. B\ 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0 Trevelyan, 
Bart. 

Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2.9. 6rf 
Student's Edition, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Po.st8vo, 12.'.. 
'Edvnhuiqh' Edition. 2 voK 8vo, 
6.9. each. 

JJbrary Edition, 2 vols 8vo, 36.9. 

Marbot.-TIIE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 7.9. 

Max Muller (F.) 

MY AUTOHIOGRAPHY • a Fr.agmcnt 
With 6 Poi traits. 8vo, 12.9. Qd. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Senes, 
8 VO, lOs. M. 

CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP Vol. IT. Biographical Ess,iy.s. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Meade.-GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOLTH- 
BRN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s, 6(^. net. 

Morris -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Maukail. With 
6 Photogravure Portraits and 16 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


On the Banks of the Seine.— By 

A M. F , Authore.ss of ‘ Foreign Courts 
and Foreign ITomcq’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ‘ National Life and 
Charactei’. Meninnals by Himself, 
his Wife and his Fi lends. Edited by 
William Stebbing. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 14.9, 

Place.-TIIE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-18,54. By Graham Wal- 
las, M A. With 2 Portiaits. 8vo, 12s. 


Ramakrishna : his Life and Saying.s 
By the Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 
(Town 8vo, 5s. 

Romanes. -THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF Gl'lOUGE JOHN ROMANES 
Written .iiid Edited by Ins WIFE With 
Portr.tit .iiid 2 Tlln.stiatioas Ciown 8vo, 
59. net. 

Russell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS By (Ionstvnce, Lady 
PtU!^.sELL of Swallowfielil Paik. With 
Photogiavure Portraits and other Ilhis- 
tratioiis. 4to. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS-JOHN COLKT, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE a History ot 
their Fellow- Work. By Frederick 

Seebohm, Svo, 14.9. 


Shakespeare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With 11- 
lustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
Svo, 21.9. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1900. By 
Ruuvrd R. Holmes, M.V.O., F S.A 
Librarian to the Queen New and 
Cheaper Editiou. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
Queen’s vi.sit to Ireland, 1900. With 
Photogravure Portrait Cr Svo, 5s. net, 

Welline^ton.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbio, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Arnold.-SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
EnwrN Arnold. With 71 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss 6d 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO, 3*. 6d. 


Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. 

Vol. THE WESTERN ALPS • the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, Irom the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New 
and Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 
12^. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
V alley, [In preparaiion. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS. A New Ed- 
ition, prepared on behalf of the 
Alpine Club. By W. A. B. Coolidge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net 

Bent.-THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND. being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodore Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. 


Brassey (The Late Lady). 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

Cabinet Mitim. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6<i. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, Qd. sewed, Is. cloth. 


Brassey (The Late Lady)— cmtinued. 

A VOYAGE IN THE ' SUNBEAM ’ , 

OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 

ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cahinet Edition, With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s, M. 

^Silver Library' Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, M 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. “Ito, 6<^. sewed, Is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions Pep., 2s. cloth, or Ss white 
parchment 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 

AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES'. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illu.strations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6(7, 


Crawford. - SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robert Crawford, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s 


Proude (James A. ). 

OCEANA : or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6rf. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES or, theBowof Ul>sses With 
9 Ilhi.strations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6(7. cloth. 


Heathcote.-ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man IIeathootb. With a Map and 80 
llliistratioiib from the Sketches and 
Photographs of the People, Scenery and 
Biids, by the Author. 8vo, 10s, m. net. 


Howitt.-VISITB TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 
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Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
sure oil the Desert Island of Tnindad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. %d 


WHKItE THREE EMPIRES MEET- a 
Nairative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Raltistan, Ladak, 
OiCcfit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 


T1 IE ■ FALCON ’ ON THE BALTIC a 
Voyage Irom London to ('ojienhagen 
m a Tliree-Tonner With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. Oc?. 


Lees. -PEAKS AND PINES another 
Norway Rook. By J. A. Lees, Joint 
Author of ‘Three in Norway,’ and 
‘BC., 1887’. With 63 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, 6 j<. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887. 
A RAMBliE IN BRITISH COLUM BIA 
By J. A Lees and W J. (’lutterbiick. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3.S’. 6f/, 


Lynch. — ARMENIA Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
100 Whole-page lllii.stiations and up- 
wards ol 100 m the text, reproduced 
Irom Photogiaphs by the Author, Plans 
of Mountains, Ancient Sites, etc., and 
a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Macdonald.—THE GOLD COAST: 
PAST AND PRESENT. By George 
Macdonald, Director of Education and 
H.M. Jn.spector of Schools lor the Gold 
Coast Colony and the Protectorate. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is, M. 


Nansen.-THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND By FRiDr.JOK NaNSEN. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
iSvo, 3«. &d. 


Notes on Reconnoitring IN 
SOUTH AFRICA -BUER WAR, 1899- 
1900. 16mo, Ls net 


Rice. -OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. B> 
Stanley P Rick, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 105. M. 


Smith. -CLIMBING IN TH E BR ITlSll 
ISLES, B\ W. P. Haskeit Smith. 
With lllustratioiis by Erxrs Carr and 
numerous Plans 

Part I. ENGLAND I61110, net. 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 


Stephen.-THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By LEbLiK 
Stephen With 4 lllustr.itions. Ci. 
8vo, 3i 6fL 


Three m Norway.— By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 25 boaid.s, 2.s cloth. 


Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OP THE ALPS, 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenoniena of Glaciers, and an 
Expo.sition of the Physic.al Principles 
to which they are related. Witii 61 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 65. 6fL net. 


HOURS OP EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 6rf, net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by Eis C7iuc'B the Late DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.O., and A. E. T. 
WATSON. Crown 8vo, price IO 5 . 6(1. each Volume, Cloth. 

The Volumes ate also issued half-hound in Leather, 'with gilt top. The priet 
mm be had from all lioohellers. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Lo^oMAN and 
Col. 11. Walhond. With Coni iibution.s 
by Mi'i.s Lhuif, Viscount Dillon, etc. 
With 2 Maps, 28 Flaie.s, and 172 Illus- 
tr.itious in tlie Text. Cr 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ATHLETICS Bj M(3ntague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics .it 
School by W. Beach 'I'homas, Athletic 
Spoils 111 Ameiica by C. H. Shlkill , a 
Contribution on Paper-cdiasing by W 
Rye, diul an Introduction by Sir Rich- 
ard Webster (Lord Alvei.stoue) 
With 12 rbitcij .uid 27 Illustrations in 
tlie Text. Crown 8vo, 10.s. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillips- W oLLEY. 

Vol. I. Ahuca and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W, C. Oswell, F. C 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
1 11 list rations 111 the Text. Crown 8vo, 
105. 6d 

Vol II, Europe, Asia, and the 
Atiotic Reoions, With Contii- 
Initioiis by Lieut. -Colonel R Hebpu 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and .56 j 
Illustiations in the Text. Crown 8vo, ' 
10,9. 6d 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Buoadfoot, 
R.E., A. H. Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, 
etc. With 11 Platen 19 lllii.stiations 
m the Text, ami numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 10.s 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. Couiis- 
INC, by Harding Cox, thoroughly 
Revised by Charles Richard.son , 
Falconry, by the Hon. Gerald La.s- 
celles. Witn 20 Plates and 55 Jllus- 
tiatioiis in the Text Cr. 8vo, lOs, 6rf. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton, Andrew Lang, W. 
G. Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 
IllustratioiLs in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


CYCLING By the Earl of Albemarle 
and G. LxcY Hillier. With 19 Plate.s 
ami 41 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo, 10a 6d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
Miss Middleton, The Hon Mrs. 
Akmytagb, etc With Musical Ex- 
amjiles, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations 111 the Text. Cr, 8vo, 

10s 6<i. 

1 DRIVING. By Hi.s Grace the late Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G., A E. T. Watson, 
The Earl op On.slow, etc. With 12 
Plates ami 54 llhistiations in the Text 
Crown 8 VO, 10a, 6d. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, P. 
C Grove, C. Prevost, E B Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 
Plates and 24 Jlluatratioiis in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6tZ. 

PISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and TNout. With 
Contributions by H R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, etc. Willi 
9 Plates and numerous illustratiouh ol 
Tackle, etc. Crov-n 8vo, lOs- 6d. 

Vol. II.— Pike and Other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Fxeter, Willi \m 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, ete. 
With 7 Plates and numeiou.s lllustra- 
tioms ot Tackle, etc. Cr. 8vo, IO 5 . 6d. 

FOOTBALL.— History, by Montague 
Shearman , 'J’he Association Game, 
by W J Oakley and G. 0 Smith , 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contnbu- 
tion.s by R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. 
Kemp, J. £. Vincent, Walter Camp 
and A. Sutherland. Witli 19 Plates 
and 35 illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo, 10«. 6d, 
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GOLF. By Houacr G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balkouk, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bait., Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 
Plate, s and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. %d. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the late Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G., Mowbray Morris, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
G. H. Longman, etc With 5 Plate.s 
and .54 Hhnstrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6(Z. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C T. Dent, 
the Right Hon. J. Bbyck, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, D. W Frfshfield, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown hvo, lOs. M. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by nR\DLEY Peek. With a Cli.ipter 
on Classical Allusions to Spoit l>y 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Picdace 
to tlie BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations m the Text. Crown 
8vo, lOs. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawi.ey, Arthur Coventry, and A E. 
T. Watson. With Fronti.spiece and 56 
1 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
IO 5 . 6d 

RIDING AND POLO. By GapUiu 
Robert Weir, the late Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Earl of Onslow, J. Murray 
Brown, T. F. Dale, etc. With 25 
Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, IO 5 . 6<i. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Sekocold .ind F. C. Beog; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc 
Smith; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, IO 5 . ^d. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text Crown 8vo, IO 3 . td. 


SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsinohvm, Sit Rvluh Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart., the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles and A. J. Stuart- 
Wortlby. With 11 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. Qd. 

Vol. II.~ Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsingham, Sir Ralph 
Payne-G \llwey, Bart., Lord Lovat 
and Lord Charles Lennox Kerr. 
With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Clown 8vo, 10s. Od. 

SKATING, CURLI NG, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8 VO, 10«. Od. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations m the Text. Crow u 
8vo, 10*. Od. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathoite, E. 0. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Ainobr, With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L Dod, etc. With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
'rext. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6«?. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fittusg-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., R. T. 
Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6(^. 

Vol. II.— Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Dofferin and Ava, 
K.P.,theEARLOFONSLOw, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, IO 5 . Od, 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo. pnce 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

The Volumes art also issued hdfdxymd in Leather, 'idth gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


'r H Fi PA RTRIDGB. Natdrat. History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Machherson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphbrsoh; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart- WoRTLKY ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Maopherson , Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlbt ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Maopherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H, 
Longman , Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Maopherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron o? Lochikl ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by At.exander Innes Shand 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE SALMON. By the Hon. A E. 
Gathornk-Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Pishing by Claud 
Douglas J’ennant, Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess op 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of 'IVout by Col, H. Custance ; ami 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a, 
THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting, With a Chapter on Cookery 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
(‘Red Spinner, ’ Editor of the Fuld). 
With Chapters by ‘ John Bickkrdtkk ' 
and W H; Pope. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Bickerdyke.-DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blackburne.— MR. BLACKBURNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch and 
a brief History of Blindfold Chess, by 
P. Anderson Graham. With Portrait 
of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 


Cawthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 
ASCOT: its History and its As.socia- 
tions. By Gborgb James Cawthorne 
and Richard S. Herod. With 32 
Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text. 
Demy 4to, £1 lb. M. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a IVeatise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
, Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustra- 
tiouB, Crown 8vo, IOjj. 6c{, 
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Ellis. -CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Game.s of Chess. Collected and 
Amtiged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 
4, S’, iid. 

Folkard.-THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-towl Shooting, 
tluiming-punta, Shootmg-yachts, etc 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc,, etc. 
By H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8 vo, 12 s. 

Ford. - MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 18()4-1899 Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Ford (at the 
request of the Coniinittee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. K. Walker. 8 vo, 10s. net 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
8 vo, 14a. 

Francis.-A BOOK ON ANGLING 
or, Treatise on the Art ot Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8 vo, 15s. 

Qathorne-Hardy. -AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hoii, A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. With 8 Photogravure Illus- 
trations by Archibald Thorbdrn. 
8 vo, 10 s. 6 a. net. 

Graham. - COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8 vo, 3s, net. 

Hutchinson. — THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascob, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whigham and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. fArge 
Crown 8vo, Is, 6d. net. 


Lang.-ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations 
Crown 8 vo, 3^;. 6 ii, 

Lillie (Arthur). 

CROQUET , its History, Rules ami 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams, Crown 8 vo. 65 
CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions, With 
Coiitiibiitioiis by Lieut.-Col, the Hon. 
If. Needham, C. D. Locock, etc 
With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8 vo, 10^. 
Qd. net. 

Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo, 
2 s. 6 rf. 

Madden.-THE DIARY OP MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study ot 
Shake.speare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Riglit Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8 vo, I 65 . 

Maskelyne.-SHARPS AND FLATS • 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Maskelynb, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo, 6 ^. 

Millais. — THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Guille Mil- 
lais, F.Z S.) etc. With a Frontrspiece 
in Photogravure after a Drawing b> Sir 
J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, and 
50 Illiibtiations from the Author’s 
Drawings and from Photographs. Royal 
4to, 30s. net. 

Moffat. - CRICKETY CRICKET 
Rhymes and Parodies. By Douglas 
Moffat. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8 vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Park.-THB GAME OP GOLF. By 
William Park, Juu., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo, 7s. 6 d, 
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Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart } 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
Use ot a Gun With 41 Illustrations, 
Crown Svo, Is, M. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Sorieb). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game, 
With Directions m Sliooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-iu Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illnstrations. 
Crown 8 VO, 125. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Cornprusing a Short 
Natinal History ot the Wildlowl that 
are Rare or Coinmon to the British 
Islands, with Coiuplele Directions m 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland, With 200 Illustrations Cr. 
8vo, ISa. 


Pole.— THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By William Polk, F.R.S Fcp. 8vo, 
2.5 net. 

Proctor.- HOW TO PLAY WHIST 
with the Laws ami Etiquette ot Whist. 
By UicHAiin A Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. net. 

Bonalds.-THE FLY-FlSHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY liy Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 145. 

Selous.'- SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EiVST AND WEST By Frederick 
Courteney Selous With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations m tlie Text Med- 
ium 8vo, 12s. <6d, net 

Wilcocka.— THE SEA FISHERMAN- 
Comprising the clnet Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and 
other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats 
and Boating By J 0 WiLCOCKS. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo, 65, 


Mental, Moral and 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, 

Abbott.~TliE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B D, 12mo, 3i. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with E»'>ay and Notes By Sit 
Alexander Grant, Bart 2 vols. 
8vo, 325. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOT- 
LE’S ETHICS. Books l.-IV. (Book 
X., c. VI -ix in an Appendix ) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo, IO5. 6<i. 

Bacon (Francis), 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited hj R. 
L. Ellis, Jambs Spbddino and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. £3 135. Qd. 


Political Philosophy. 

RSy UROLOGY, ETC. 

Bacon (Francis)— cioiiJiniiei)?. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works, Edited by 
James Sfeddino. 7 vols. 8vo, 
£i Is. 

THE ESSAYS . With Annotations By 
Richard Whately, D D. 8vo, 10s. M. 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6cl. 

THE ESSAYS- With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D D. 2 vols. Fcp 8vo, 65. The 
Text and Index only^ without lutro- 
dnction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fcp. 8 vo, 25. 6d. 
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Bain (Alexander). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from ' Mind 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. M. 

Or Separately, 

Part 1. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OP PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, fe. 6rf. 

Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. 

LOGIC. Part I. Dbddotion. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part TI. Tnuuotion. Grown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
8vo, 16s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 


Bray.-THE PHILOSOPHY OP NE- 
CESSITY • or, Law in Mind aa in 
Matter. By Charles Bray. Crown 
8vo, 5s, 

Crozier (John Beattie, LL.D.). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New Sy.stem 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, Ids. 

HISTORY OP INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT • on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol. 1. Greek and Hindoo Thought; 
Graeco-Roman Paganism; Judaism; 
aud Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Jus- 
tinian, .529 A.D. 8yo, 14s. 


Davidson. -THE LOGIC OF D1 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. 
By William L. Davidson, M. A. Crown 
8vo, 6s» 


Green (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 

OP, Edited by R. L. Nbttlbship. 

Vols. I. and II, Philosophical Works. 
8vo, 16s. each. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8yo, 
21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OP POLITICAL OBLIGATION 
With Preface by BERNARD BosaN- 
qdet. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.-THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. James Gurnhill. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE • a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo,21s. 

THE METAPHYSICS OP EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book 1. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book 11. Positive 
Science ; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Hume. -THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 
vols. 8vo, 28a. Or separately. Essays. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 


James.-THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William Jambs, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, 8vo, 7s Qd. 

Justinian. -THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
TYaiislation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas Ci Bandars, M.A. 8vo, I8st 
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Kant (Jmm^inobl). 
ohitiquk of praotiijal rkason, 
AND OTHER W0RK8 ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS Translate.! 
byT. K. AniiOTT, RJ) Witl. Mcmiioii, 
8vo, V2s IW 

FUNDAMENTAL FRINHIFLES OF 
THE METYPHYSIC OK ETHICS. 
Translated !jv T K. Akboit, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, :L. 

INTRODUCTION 'I’O LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES Traiiblateil by T K. 
Abbott. «vo, 6s. 

Kelly.- COVEBNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kklia, 
M.AjFG.S. Vyl. 1 .liistice Crown 
8vo, 7 a‘ 6</ net Vol 1 1 Collectivisin 
and [ndividualisin. Ciowi. Sso 

KiHick. -HANDBOOK TO MJIiL’S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC B\ Rev. A. 11. 
Kili.H'k, M.A Crnwn 8vo, 3*. 6./ 

Ladd (Gborgb Trdmbull) 

A T\i ICOUY OF REALITY An Ess iv 
in Midapliybieal Sy'^teni upon the 
Basisot lliiinan Cognitive E\i)eiienee. 
8vo, 18.S 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21.s 
OUTLINES OF DEStiRIPTlVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY a Te\t Book ot Mental 
Seieini for Co''(^(& ..iid Noittinl 
SchooN 8vo, 12s ' 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 8vo. I2s 
PRIMER OF PS^ f’llOLOGY Crown ' 
8vo, r>s 6f/. 

Lecky.-THE MAP OF LIFE. Con-' 
duct and Char.ider By WiiiLivM 
Edwakd Hau leoLh Lbcky. 8vi), lO.s (ki. 

Lutoslawskl. THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLA'rO’S LOGIC With 
an Account ot Pl.itoS Style ainl ot the 
Chronology of Ills Writings By WiN- 
CBNTY Lutosiawski. 8vo, 21s. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo. 
21a. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18#. 


M!i11 (.John Stuaht). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, 1#. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8vo, 'Is. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2s, U. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAM) LT’ON’S PHILOSOP H Y 8vo, 

16 i 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5#. 

Monck.-AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By WaiiAM Hknry S. 
Monok, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5# 

Romanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Gbohob John 
R oMANKfb, LL.1),F.R.S. Cro^vu 8vo, 
4i < 6(1 

Stock. -LECTURES IN THE LY- 
CEUM ; or, Aristotle’s Ethics for 
English Hejilers. Edited by St. Georob 
Stock Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

Sully (Jamkis). 

THE HUMAN MIND . a Text-book of 
Psychology 2\ol.s. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOi.OGY. Cr. 
8vo, 9s 

THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK O’F 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6#. 6..' 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD 8vo. 
lOi 6d 

CHILDREN’S WAYS . being Selections 
tioni the Author’s ' Studies of Child- 
hood ’ With 25 Illustrations Crown 
8vo, 4#. Qd. 

Sutherland. -THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By ALl^XA^DJlB SUTUaRLAND, 
M.A. 2vols. 8v(). 28s. 

Swinburne.— PIC PURE LOGIC , an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science oi 
Reaijouiiig. By Alfred -James Swin 
BDKNE, M.A With 28 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 2). 6d. 
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Webb. -THE VEIL OF ISIS , a Serbs 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
WiJBB, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d 


Webor. -HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfukd Weber, Protmor 
in tlie University of Strasbnrg. Trans- 
lateil by FBA^^K Thilly, Ph. D 8vo, 1 (is. 


Whately (Archbishop). 

BACON'S ESSAYS With Annotations. 
8vo 10s 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown b'vo, 
4s. M, 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s. M . 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 
0. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15*. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Sarah F. Allbynk and Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., TiL.D. Cr. 8vo, lOs. 6rf. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY Translated by Sarah F. 
Allkynb and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. 
Crown 8vo, 18*’ 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS, Translated by the Rev. 
0. J. Rkichbl, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. M. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 
F. C. Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. 
Muiuhead, M.A. 2vol8. Cr. 8vo, 245. 


STONYHURST PHILOISOFHIGAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY By C S. DBVA.S, M A. 
Crown 8vo, Is. biL 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Rickaby, SJ. 
Crown 8vo, 5s 

GENERAL ME'LAPH YSTCS By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8 VO, 5s. 


MORAL Pill LOSOPIIY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL LAW) By Joseph Uick- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NATURALTHEOLOIfY. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo t)5. 6a!. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Maher, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Loud.). Crown 
8yo, 6*. 6 d . 


History and Science of Language, etc. 

IM- Max Muller (F.)—co/ttmued. 


Davidson.— LEADING AND 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained and Exonipiitied. By William 
L. Dvvidson, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 35 6d 

Farrar. -LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean ot Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

araham. - ENGLIS II SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained with Practical 
Exercises. By G. P. Gbaham. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s, 

Max Miiller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Founded on Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 
2 vola. Crown 8vo, lOf. 


BIOGKAPITIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


i Koget-TIIESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classilied 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate tlie 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By Peter Mark 
RoesT, M.D., P.R.S. Or. 8vo, 10«. 6d. 
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A8hl©y(W. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HlSTOllY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Tart 
I., bs. Part II., 10s. 6d. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


BageLot.- ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
Waltbr Bagbhot. Crown 8vo, 3s. bd. 


Barnett ~ ITUCTlCAbLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays ou Social Reloim. By 
Samoel A. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Devas.-A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C S Divas, M A 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Qd. [Stonyhurst Ehilo‘ 
soph%caL Nenes.) 


Jordan. - THE STANDARD OF 
VALUE. By William Lbiqhton 
Jordan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W, Lawuencb, 
M.A., Fellow ot Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Index and 18 M-xp.^ and 
Diagrams. Medium 4to, 8fi. M. 


Lea lie. -ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cliffb Lbsub, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10s. 6rf 


Maoleod {Hbnrt Donning) 

ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. O. 
8vo, 2s 

THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6ti, each. 

BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE ELEMENTS Of BANKING. Or. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP 
BANKING. VoL I. 8to, 12s. 
Vol. II. lis. 


Macleod (Henry Dunning)— cawi. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In 1 vol. 30s. net , or separately, 
Vol- I., 10s. net. Vol. 11. , Part 1., 
10s. net. Vol. II , Part II., 10s. net. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo. 2s. U. 
net. 


Mill -POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Dopular Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


Mulhall. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OP NATIONS By Mich- 
ael G, Mulhall, F.S.S. With 32 
full-page Diagrams Crown 8vo, 8s. M. 


8 p ah r, -AMERICA’S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charles B. Spahb. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Symea. -POLITICAL ECONOMY; a 
Short Text-book ot Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints lor 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J . E. 
St MBS, M A Crown 8vo, 2s. (y. 


Toynbee.-LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th century in ENGLAND Pop- 
ular Addresses, Notes and other Frag- 
ments. By Arnold Toynbee. With 
a Memoir ol the Author by Benjamin 
JowBTT, D.D. 8vo, 10a. 6rf. 


Webb (Sidney and Bbatriob). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and full Biblio- 
graphy of the Subject. 8vo, 18s. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, a Study 
in Trade Uinouisni. 2 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY : Essays. 8vo, 7«. 6rf. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Clodd (Edward). 

THE STORY OF CREATION a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8 vo, 3s. %d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’ With Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8 vo, Is. 6 d. 


Lang (Andrrw). j 

CUSTOM AND MYTH. Studies ofi 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
IllustraRons. Crown 8 vo, 3s* 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY . a Reply to 
Professor Max Muller. 8 vo, 9.s'. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
3vo, 5s. net. 


Lubbock. -THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL 
IHATION, and the Primitive condition 
ot Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bait. 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations in the Text, 8 vo, 18s. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV Essiiv s on Mytho- 
logy and Polk Lore. Crown 8 vo, Ss. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OP MYTHOLOGY, 2 vols. 8vo,32s. 


Bomanes (Ghorox Johk). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8 vo, 5s. net 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN; 
an Exposition ol the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. The Dahwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Grown 8 vo, lOi. 

Part IT. Post-Darwinian Quks- 
TION.S . Heredity and Utility With 
Portiait ol the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations Crown 8 vo, 10s. 6 fi. 

Part HI P 08 T-Darwini\n Qdbb- 
TioNS . Isolation and Physiological 
Selection Crown 8 vo, hs. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


ClasAical Literature, Translations, etc. 


Abbott.— HBLLENICA. A Collection | Becker (W A.). Translated by the 
ot Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, i Rev F Metcalfe, B D 
History and Religion. Edited by | 

Evelyn Abbott. M.A.. LL.D, Crown', 


8 vo, 7s, 6 d. 


iEiBcliylus. - EUMENIDBS OF I 
iESCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. ByJ. F Davies. 8vo,7s. ' 


Aristophanes. -THEACHARNIANS 
OP ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R, Y. Tyrrell. 
drown 8 vo, 1 ^. 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 85 . 6 d. 


CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 3 a ^d. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.-^continued. 


Butler. -THE AUTHORESS OP THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS, li) Samuil 
Bdtlkr, Authoi of ‘Erewhon/ etc. 
With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8to, IO 9 . Qd. 

CampbelL-RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Liwia 
Campbbll, M A., LL D , Emerittw 
Professor of Greek, University of St 
Andrews 8 vo, 15 j. 

Cicero. - CiCEKON OORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y Tyhrbll. Vols. I., 
II., III., 8 vo, each 12^. Vol. IV., 15^. 
Vol. V., Us. Vol. VI.. I2s Vol. VII., 
Index, 7s. 6d. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Uoiutnittee 
of the Classical Instructors of Haivard 
University Vol. XI. 1900 8 vo, 
6 s net 


Hime. - LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. Bj Lieut -Colonel IIrnuy 
W. L. Himk (late) Royal Aitiliery. 
Svo, 65 , net. 


Homer. ' 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered | 
Into English Prose for the use of those 1 
that cannot re.id the original. By 
Samuil Butlku. Author of ‘ Ero- 
whon,’ etc. Crown Svo, 7s. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of ihose 
who cannot read the original By 
Samuil Butler. With 4 Maps aud 
7 Illustrations. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. Dono 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris Crown 8 vo, 6 ^ 

Horace.-THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8 vo., 
6s. net. 


Lang.-HOMER AND THE EPIC. By 
Anuriw Laig Crown Svo, 9*. net 

Luc an. -THE PIIARSALIA OF 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
By Sir Edward Ridley. Svo, 14s 

Mackail. — SELECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. Mvckail. Edited with a 
Revised Text, Introduction, Ti’anslatiou, 
and Note.s. Svo, 1 6s. 

Rich.-A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, ii.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. net. 

Sophocles.— 'lYaualatixl into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitblaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in L igby School. Cr. 
Svo, 8 s. 6d. 

Tyrrell.- DUBLIN TRANS LAITONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrkli. 8 vo , ds. 

Virgil. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. TYans- 
latcd into English Prose hy John 
C oNiNOTOH. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE yENElD OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John 
COHiNOTON. Crown 8 vo, 65. 

THE ^NEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE iENEID OF VIRGIL freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. T. Thornhill. Crown 8 vo, 
7s. U. 

THE iiNEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.-VI. Crown 8 \o, Bs. 

Books VTI.-XII. Crown Svo, Bs, 
THE ECLOGUES AND GflORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated troni the 
Latin into English Prose. By J. W. 
Maokail, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Sq. 16nio, 6 s. 

Wilkins.-THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkinb. 
Svo, Qs 
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Poetry and 

Arnold.-THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD : or, the Great Consuniinatinn. 
By Sir Edwin Akndld. With 14 lllustia- 
tionh after Holman Hunt. (Jiowu 8vo, 
5^. net. 

Bell {Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues tor the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, f)S net. 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustralums Orowii 
8vo, 3.S' net 

RTIMHELS'LTLTZKIN a F.ury I'hiy m 
Five Scenes (Char.u ters, 7 Male , 1 Fe- 
male) From ' Fan y Tale Plays .md 
How to Act Thom’. With lllustia- 
tions, Diagianis and Music. Ciown 
8vo, sewed, Qd. 

Bird.- RONALD’S FAREWELf-, and 
other VcTse.s. By Clokok Bibo, M.A. 
Fop. 8vo, 4s 5d. net. 

Coleridge. -SELECTIONS FROM. 
With Introduction by Andhfan L\nu, 
and 18 Illustrations by Fat'I'EN W iLf^ON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

GoetLe.-THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENtfLISH. 
By Thus. E Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Tiinity College New and 
Clieaper t^dition, witli THE DEA'l’lI 
OF FAUST, from the Second Part. 
Crown ^vo, 6s. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait. 
Crown 8 VO, 6s. net. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of Jban 
Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. cloth 
plain, 8s. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2$. 6d. net. 

THE B1;UE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lecky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lbcky. Fop. 8 VO, 6s. 


the Drama. 

Lytton (Thh’ Earl op). Owen Merk- 

DI TH. ) 

THE WANDEitER. Cr, 8vo, 10s. U. 
LU(;ILE. Crown 8vo, IO.5. 6^^. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 

Maeaulay.-LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC. By Lord Macaulay. 
Illiistratul by C. Schark. Fcp. 4to, 

10, s. 6f/. 

Bijou 

Edition, ISmo, 2s. 6rf., gilt top. 

Popular 

Edition. Fep. 4to, 6(/. sewed, Is*, cloth. 
Illustrated by d. R. Wkgumjn. Cr. 
8vo, IN', net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 
sewed, Is. <od. cloth. 

MacDonald (Gbuboe, LL.D.). 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM 
OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
SOUL Poems. 18mo 6s. 

RAM POLL! CROWTHS FROM A 
LONG -PLANTED ROOT . being 
lYaiislationa, New and Old (mainly in 
\ ei.se), elneriy ( 10 m the Oerman , along 
witli ‘ A Year’s Diary of an Old Soul’. 
Clown 8vo, 6*. 

M o fta t. - CliICKETY CRICKET . 
Rhymes and Parodies. By DouGi.is 
Mgkfat. With Fiontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., ami .'>3 
Illustrations Iiy the Author. Crown 
8vo, 2.S 6«? 

Moon POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. By George WAHiiiNoroN 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16 1110 , 2s. <ad. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORiT ^L ibrary 
Edition. 

Complete m 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
5s. net. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
6si net. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


Morris (William) - u ntimced 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVEKE, 
and other Poems 5 s net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NJJiLUNGS hs net. 

POEMS H7 THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS KNOUIHI a Morality net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse, net. 

THE JINEIDS OF VIRGIL Done 
into Bngliish Verse 5s. net. 

THE TALE OF HEOWULF SOME- 
TIME KING OF The folk of 
THE WEDElil.EATS TraiisUted 
by Wu.Ll\M MdRHls and A. J 
Wyatt. Grown Svo, 5s. net. 

Certain ot the Pobtu’vl Works may also 
he had in the following Editiom. - 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE 
Popular Edition. 5 Voh 12iiio, 
'iji. , or 5a. each, sold .separately 
The same in Ten Parts, ‘25«. , or 
lis. 6rf. each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, m 1 vol. Grown 8vo, 
6r<. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 

iiow.i 8vo, 6.S 

Foi JL ’William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp, 27, 36, 38. 

Morte ArtTi ure s an Alliterative Poem 
of the Foiirteentli Century. From tht 
Lincoln MS written by Rolurt < f 
Tliorutoii. With 1 iiIm diK troll, Notes, 
and G'ossary. By Mary Banks. Fcp. 
Svo, '6s. Orf. 

Weabit.-LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. NfcSBiT (Mrs. Hubiht Bland). 
First Series. Crown Svo, 36. bd. Sceond 
Series. With Portrait. Grown Svo, 5s. 

Pooler.-TRANSLATIONS, and other 
Verses. By C, K. Pooleii, M.A. Fop. 
Svo, 3s. net. 

RiJf y. - OLD-FASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By JiMBS WHiawnwi Bilby. 
12ino, 6i> 


Bomanes.-A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, MA., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With (Ui Introduction by T Hlhbert 
Wauiln, President ol Magdalen Col- 
lege, Ox lord. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


8a.Vi5ge-ArmstroTig.- I'.ALT.ADS OF 
DOWN. By G. F. t- ivaos-Aum strong 
M.A , D.Litt. Crown Svo, 7s. Qd. 


Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE With 36 Woo.lnita I 
vol Svo, 14 a. Or in 6 volh. Fcp. 
Svo, 21 ji 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK By Mary F. Dunbar. 
32mo, l6. 6(f. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Re- 
con.Hidei ed, and in part Rearranged, 
with Jiitioductdiy Cridpttrs and a Re- 
print ol tlie Original 1609 Kiiitioii. 
By Samukl Butlbh, Author ot 
‘ Brewhou Svo, lOf. 


Stevenson.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF Y ERSES. By Robjsrt Louis 

Stkvlnson. Fcp. Svo, bs. 


Waener. - THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. By Richard Wagner. Done 
into English Verse by Reoinai d H n kin, 
B.A., ol the Inner Temple, Bain.sLe' at- 
Law Vol. 1 Rhine Gold and Valkyrie. 
Crown Svo, 4^. 6d. 

Wordsworth.— SELECTED POEMS. 
By Andrew Lano. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount, 16 Hlus- 
tratioij^aud minieious Initial Le ters by 
ALi'HhD Parsons, A.R.A. Crown Svo, 

I Zs.M. 


Wordsworth and Coleridge.—A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDS- 
WORTH AND COLERIDGE MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN THE POSSESSION OF 
Mii.T NORTON LONGMAN Edited, 
with Notes, by W. Hale \\ jiii'E. With 
8 FMSinule Bajtt'oductiomi. 4totI0f,4df. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 


Anstey.-VOOKS POPULT. (Reprinted 
fiom Punch.) By F. Anstkt, Author 
of ' Vico Versa’. 

First Senes. With 20 Illiistrotious by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

Second Senes With 25 lllustratioii3 by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8 vo, 
3s. net. 


Bailey. -MY LADY OF ORANGE • a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva By H. C. Bailey. With 
8 Illustration.s Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


Dougall. -BEGGARS ALL. By L. 
Dougall. Crown 8 vo, 3s, Qd. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 

MICA [I CLARKE : a Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES. aTaleol the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Cl own 8 vo, 3s. (id. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tale.s Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d 


Beaconsfleld (The Earl op). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. 6 d each. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean op Canterbury). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days ot Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Clown 8vo, 6 s net 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Oontariiii, Fleming, 
etc. 

Tailored 


Sybil 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia 

Coningsby. 

Lothair 

Endymion 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITTON. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8 vo, 42s. 


‘Chola.’-A NEW DIVINITY, and 
other Stones of Hindu Life. By 

‘Chola’, Crown 8 vo, 2s. Qd. 


GATHERING CLOUDS , a Tale ot the 
Days ot St. Chrysostom Crown 8 vo, 
6 s. net. 


Fowler (Edith H.) 

'PHE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Lite. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Philip Burnk-Jonbs, Bart 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 
With 24 illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). 


Churchill.-SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolntiou in Laurania. By WINSTON 
Spencer Churchill. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Cr. 8 vo, 6 ,s. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Tllu.strations. Crown 8 vo, 6 . 9 . 


Crawford. -TH E AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Fronti-spiece ‘ The 
Vagrants,’ by Fred. Walker, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. net. 


Creed. -THE VICAR OP ST. LUKE’S : 
a Novel. By Sibyl Creed. Cr. Svo, 6s. 


Froude.-THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUN BOY : an Irnsli Romance of the 
Last Century. By James A. Fiioude. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Gurdon.-M EMORIES AND 
FANCIES • Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems , Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gubdon. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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Haggard (H. Rider). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

ALLAN’H WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 85. M. 

BKA'J'KICE Wall Ftontispieoe and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

BJ.ACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Htones. Witi. 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

CLEOPATRA. Witli 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3 a‘. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3.9. 6c?. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO, 3.9. 6c?. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3a. 6rf. 

ERIC BRIO HTE YES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3.9. M. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. Witli 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6c?. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations, 
Crowu 8vo, 3s. %d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

MAI WA’S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo. Is. U. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illii.stratioiis. Ciown 8vo, 3a. Qd. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3.?. Qd. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6c?. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

SWALLOW . a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Haggard and Lang. — THE 

WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 

Haggard and Andrew Lano. With 

27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Harte. - IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS, and other Stories. By Bkkt 
Harte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

Hope. -THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c? 

Howard.— THE UNDOING OP JOHN 
BREWSTER. By Lady Mabel How- 
ard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Jerome. -SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

Joyce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of tlie 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Tians- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

Lan^— A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

Levett- Yeats.— THE CHEVALIER 
D’AURTAC. By S. Lbvett-Ybats. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c? 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUa'OBIOGRAPHV OP A 
SLANDER. Fop. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
Fre'ientation Edition. With 20 Hlns- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s 6c?. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TRUTH. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed, Is. M. 
cloth. 

DOREEN The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN : a Story of Theat- 
rical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT . a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marchmont.— IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN • a Romance. By Arthur 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Max Muller. -DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) . Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Muller, IVanslated from the 
German liy G. A. M Crown 8 vo, 5s. 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

'I'he Gladiators Holmby House. 

1 he Intel pi eter. Kate Coventi y 

Good foi Nothing. Ihgby Grand. 

'I'he Queen’s Maries. Geneial Bounce. 

Crown 8 vo, Is. Gd. each. 

Merriman. -FLOTSAM . A Story of 

the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Sexon 

Merriman. With Frontispiece and 

Vigmdtc by H. G. Massey. Crown 

8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD- a Ro- 
mance. (Vown 8 vo, 7 s. 6(1 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6<i. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8 vo, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown iivo, bs. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8 vo, 6 s. net 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their B’riends, 
their Neighbours, their Foeraen, and 
their Fellowsdn-Arms. Wiittcn in 
Prose and Verse, Square cr. 8 vo, 8 s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING’S LESSON. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE- or. An 
Epoch of Rest Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8 vo, 
U W, 


Morris {Vf tlliau)— conlimted. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG, 'rran slated from the Ice- 
landic by EirIku MagnCfsson and 
William Morris. Crown 8 vo, 5s. 
net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated Iroin the Icelandic by EirIkr 
Magnu-sson and William Morris. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. net. 

J’or Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see pp. 23 and 24, 

Newman (Cardinal) 

LOSS AND GAIN Tlie SLoiy ot a 
Convert Crown 8 vo. (hbinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. , Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
CALLISTA . a Tale ot the Tlind 
Centiuy. Crown 8 vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6 s , Popular Edttiini, 3s 6 </ 

Phillipps-Wolley.-SNAP A Le- 
gend ot the Lone Mnnntain. By C. 
Phillii'ps-Wollky With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo, 3s Gd 

Eaymond (Walter), 

TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. Or. 8 vo, 
6 s. 

Reader. -PRIESTESS AND QUEEN, 
a Tale of the White Races of Mexico 
Being the Adventures ot Ignigeiic and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
Emily E. Reader. Illustrated by 
Emily K Reader Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

Ridley.-ANNE MAINWAEING. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ‘ The Story of 
Aline ’. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert 
Lanetou Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katherine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Lite. 

The Experience of Life. Uisula. Ivors. 
Crown 8 vo, Is. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 
is. 6d, each, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.— continued. 


Somerville (B. CE.) and Koss 

(M \KTIN). 

80MB EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. Witli 31 Illustrations 
liyB. OE Somerville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8 VO, 3s. ^ d . 

THE SILVER FOX. Cr 8vo, 3s M. 


Stebbing. - PROBABLE TALES. 
Ed I tod by W STKBBiNtt Cr. 8vo, 4s. Qd. 

Stevenson (Rorert Lodis). 

THE STRANOE CASE OF DR- 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE. Fcp- 
8vo, Is. sowufl, Iv. cloth 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
-'L'HE DYNAMITER By Roblut 
Louis Stkvenson and Fanny van 
DE Guift Stevenson Crown Svo, 
3.S’. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne Crown 8vo, 3s. ^d. 

Suttner.-LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{Die Wafen Nied&r) . The Aiitobro- 
grapliy of Martha von Tillrng. By 
Blktha von Suttner, Translated by 
']'. Holmes Crown 8vo, Is 6«!. 

Swan. -BALLAST. By Myra Swan. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Taylor.-EARLY ITALIAN LOVE- 
S'i’ORIES Taken from the Originals 
by Una T’aylor. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford. Crown 4to, 15«. 

net. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

TH E WA RDEN. Crown 8vo, Is, U. 

BA RCH ESTER TOWERS. CYown 8vo, 
Is. U. 


Walford (L. B.). 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 

Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 25. M. 

DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. Qd. 
IVA KILDARE . a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. <6d. 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo. 2s. U. 
MR. SMITH a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s, 6c^. 

NAN, and other Stories. Crown Svo, 
2s. U. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
PAULINE, (hovvn 8vo, 2s. 6rf. 

‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. 6t;. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d 
THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr 
8 VO, 2s. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. U. 
THE MATCHMAKER. Cr Svo, 2s. 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. <6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6t^. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. M. 

Ward.-ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward Crown Svo. 6s. 

West-EDMUND FULLERTON - or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of ‘Halt Hours with the 
Millionaires,’ etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Weyman (Stanley). 

I'HB HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontuspiece and Vignette Crown 
Svo, 3s. M. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette Cr Svo, 6s. 
THE RED COCKADE With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Svo, 6s. 
SHREWSBURY. With 24 lllu.stra- 
tions by Claudb A. Shei’I’ERsun. 
Cr. Svo, 6s, 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, 6i 
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Butler. - OUR HOUSEHOLD I^T- 
SECTS. An Account of the Tiisect- 
Pe.sts found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Edward A IJuiler, B.A , B.Se. 
(Lnnd,). With 113 Illustrations. Cr 
8 vo, 3 j?. Qd. 


Purneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Oollector’s Handbook With 
18 Plates (KJ ot which are coloured), 
and 649 Jllu^tnitions in the Text 
Crown 8 vo, b‘s net 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 I Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 .<! net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8 vo, 65 . net 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8 vo, Is. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8 vo, Is. 
net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8 vo, Is. 
net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8 vo, 
Is. net. 

HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 2^. 

WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL 
FORESTS. With 40 Illustrations. 
Cl own 8 vo, 2i!. 

WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 
W ith 29 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
W ith 29 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo , 2s. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 
With 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo, 2s. M, 


Hartwig (Dr. G[mmv)—mntinued. 

DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. With 
117 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 2s. %d. 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES 
With 30 Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo, 2.*;. ^d. 

WILD AMIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
With (56 lllustiattoiis. Cr. 8 vo, 35 . %d. 

Helmholtz.-POPULAR LECTURES 

ON SCIENTIFIC SUR.IEC'PS By 

Heumaixn von IIkumholtz. With 68 

Woodcuts. 2vol&. Cr, 8 vo, Ss. 6 d. each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 12 Plates 
and 14 llltistrationa 111 the Text, by 
A. D. MgCoumick. 8vo, lOi-. M. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and ClasMlic<itiou by Frank 
E. Bbdd^ud, F.R.S With 16 Plates 
(8 ol which are Coloured), ami over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo, 65 . net. 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations lu the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Pholograplis trom Nature, 
by R. B. LoncxK. 8 vo, 12s. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. First Series. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6 r?. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8 VO, 3.v. %d. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8 vo, 3 . 5 . %d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8 vo, Bs’erf. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R A. 
Proctor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Ranyard. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6 c?, 
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Stanley.-A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Constrnction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, Is. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Is. net. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illuitrations. (Jrown 8vo, 35. 

OUT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 35. M. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — eontinued. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 35. M. 

BIRD LIFE OP THE BIBLE. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

WONDERFUL NESTS. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3.5. 6rf. 

HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. Qd. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35, 6d. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE 
BIBLE. With 23 Illustrations Cr 
8vo, 3.5. 6d. 

THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 
28 Illustrations Crown 8vi), 25. 6d. 

SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PAR- 
ASITIC NESTS. With 18 Illmstra- 
tions. Crown, 8vo, 25. 


Works of 

Gwilt.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By J oseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Revised (1888), with altera- 
tions and Con.sulerable Ailditions by 
Wyatt Papwouth. With 1700 En- 
gravings. 8vo, 215. net. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHK!AL TREASURY. With 
Supplement bi ought down to 1889. 
By Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 65. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Phj.'iical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political, W ith 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo, 65. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayrb, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 65. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo, 65, 

HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8vo, 
65, 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samvel)— continued, 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindlby, P.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 12s. 


Eogat.-THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression ot Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition, By Peter Mark Rooet, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Autlior’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, John Lewis Roget. 
Crown 8vo, lOs. Qd. 


WUlich.-POPULAR TABLES for 
giving lutormation for ascertaining the 
value ot Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. ^ 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by El. 
Bb^cb Jones. Crown 8vo, IO5, 6 d. 
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Children’s Books. 


Brown. -THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND PIUENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbik t'viiUEi.L Shown. With 8 
IllustratioH^ 1)V Kanmy Y. Coby. Or. 
8vo, 4a. t)rf. not. 

Buckland. -^TWO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the Freiieh 
ol Ia)Uis Desnoyers. By James 
Buckland With 110 Illustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. Crown 8vo, ti.s. 

Corbin and Going.-URCHINS OF 
THE SEA. By Mmiik Overton Cor- 
bin and Chari eh Buxton Going. With 
Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, boaids, 3a-. Qd . 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Cliromcle ot vEscendune. Crown 8vo, 
2a'. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE : or, The Second 
Chronicle ot dCscendune. Crown 
8vo, 2.». net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS ; being the Third 
and last Chronicle of Jlscendunc. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. I 

THE HOUSE OP WALDBRNE. A 
Tale of till* Cloister and the Forest in 
the Davf’ ot the Barons’ Wars. Or, 
8vo, 2s net. 

BRIAN FirZ- COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingtord Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 

Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS • Eleven Stories by various 
Authors. With 61 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 65. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS. Ten Stories by 
various Authors. With 46 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Lang (Andrew).— E dited by. 

TH E BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 65 . 


Lang (Andrew).— Edited hj— continued. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 66 
Illu.stratioiis. Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illu.stratioiis. Crown 8vo, 6 a. 

THE RINK FAIRY BOOK. ^ With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BLUB POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK With 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a', 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 6a. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6.s*. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

I Meade (L. T.). 

DADDY’S BOY With 8 Illustrations. 
Crowu 8vo, 3a’. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a'. net 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustiatioiis. Crown 8vo, Ss. net 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3^. net. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES; HECTOR, 
UONORIA AND ALlSAJsDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictiues. 
Oblong 4 to, 35. Qd. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 35. 6d, 

Stevenson.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. 8vo, 65. 
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Children’s Books— continued. 


Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 


THE ADVENTURES OP TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGO’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 
65 . 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 6?. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 65. 


U;^ton (Florence K. and Bertha)— 
continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S BlCYCTiE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, t)5. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
31 Colouied Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 17 Illustrations. 3 s 6 (/. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3s. U. 

BagehoPs (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. &d. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Tllustratnnis 3? \)d 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3.5. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3.$. iyd. 
Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
35. Qd. each. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time ot Augu.stus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 3^. Qd. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, lllmstra- 
tioiis ol the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, With 26 lllustratioiLS. 35. 6d, 
Bent’s (J T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
35 . %d. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the < Sun- 
beam ’. With 66 Illu.strations. 35. 6rf. 
Churchill’s (W. Spencer) The Story of thu 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 85. M. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6c2. 


! Gonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
' (Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 illustrations 3.s iv! 
DougalI’s(L.)Beggar3AlI;aNovel. 35. 6^/. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
ol Monmouth’s Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 35. M 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. Qd. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale ol the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. b(^. 

Doyle’s (A, Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall ot Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 \ol.s 3,s 
6rf. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols IO5. M. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35 M. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other E.ssay.s, S.';. 
Froude’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century. 35. Qd. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. M. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Council ot Trent. 
35. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History ot Ins Lite. 

179.fj-183r). 2 vols. 75. 

, 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 
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THE SILVER LIWARY— continued. 


Froude’s ( J. A.) Csesar : a Sketch 3.?. 6 (?. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Tlhj.strations 

3 S', (h/. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 

boy ; an Irish Romance ot the Last Cen- 
tury. 3a‘. 6d, 

Froude’s (J. A.) Life and Letters of Eras- 
mus. 86'. 6d 

Gleig’s (Rev. 0. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait 36. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William lY., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols. 36 6 d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She; A History of 
Adventure. With 32Tllii<-trations 36 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. 

With 20 Illubtratioiis. 36. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltoh, 

Y.C. ; a Tale of Country Lite. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 36. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations 35 . 6 (^ 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Erie Brlghteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 36. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 

34 Illustrations. 36 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter, With 25 Illustrations. 3.s. 6 d 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With 10 Illustrations. 36. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 36 6 d 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations 85 6 d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3.S. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist 

With 16 Illustrations. 36. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 36. 6d. 

Haggard’s {H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 


Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 3 s. 6(7. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 36. 6(7. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientiflo Subjects. With 68 
Illn.stration.s. 2 vols. 3.?. 6 d, each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 

Osra. With 9 Illustrations, 36. 6 d. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 

Places. With 80 Illustrations. 36. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart; My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. Ss. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 36. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 36 . 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic; a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 35. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 36. 6 d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
18S7-8. 6 vols. 36. 6(7. each. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 

' the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad W ith 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 36. 6 d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet; a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Giigit, With a Map and 64 lllnstra- 
tioiis. 36. 6 d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The * Falcon’ on the 
Baltic ; a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6 d. 

Kostlln’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
36. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 36. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
2 vols. 7 s. 
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Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6rf. 
Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 35. 6d 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of rife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 35. 6fl{. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 35. %d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s (id. 

Levett- Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier 
D’Auriac. 35. 6^. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
Witli 12 Port! aits. ‘ Albany ’ Edition. 
12 vols. 3s. 6c^. each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays’. 3s. 6d. 
Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 
3s. 6d. 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2 voLs. 7s. 

Harshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. Ss. 

Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 
Merriraan’s (H. S.) Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. 3s. 6d. 

Hill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 
Hill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year chiefly m a Garden. 
3s. 6d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3.S. 6d. 

Philiipps-Wolley’B (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbe Around Us. 

3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Es.say.s contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3i. (it/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. Eii.st Hnms. 3s. fW. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 8s. (id 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. 

R. A. Proctor, Edwari) Ulodo, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Kanyard. With 1 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3s. 6c^. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plan.s, etc. 
3s. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s\ 6d, 
Stephen’s (Leslie) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6c?. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3s. 6d. 

Trevelyan’s (Sir Q. 0.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6c?. 

Weyman’B (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 3s. 6c?. 
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Cookery, Domestic 

Aeton.-MODEKN COOKERY. By 
Elwa Acton. With 150 Woodcwta. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4 s. 6rf. 


Angwin. - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Ecouoinu'iil Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes tor Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. Angwin, Diplo- 
inate {First Class) of the National Union 
tor the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Ashby.-HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashby, MD., 
F.R.C.P. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3 s. net. 


Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, 
sewed, Is. 6d , cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
net. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fop. 8 VO, sewed, Is. M . ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS 1 LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d 

DOGS * A Manual for Amateurs, Fcp. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

DPSSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d 

drinks a la MODE. Fcp. 8vo, | 

Is. 6ef. 

ENTREES A LA MODE. Fcp. 8yo. 

Is. U. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Pep. 8vo, 
Is. 6d, 


Management, etc. 

De Sails (Mrs )—conUmied. 

GARDENING A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Part [., Vegetables, Is. 6<Z. Psirt II , 
Fruits, Is. 6rf. 

NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE 
Pep. 8vo, Is. M. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo, Is. U. 

OYSTERS A LA MODE. Pep. 8vo, 
Is. 6^^. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 

SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6rf. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6cf. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. U. 

WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6rf. 


Lear.-MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 
L. Sidney Lear. 16 mo, 2 s. 

Mann (E. E.). 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK. Crown 8vo, Is. 6<^. 

MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. Crown 
8vo, Is. 


Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 
With Preface by Ih*. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 


Eotheram. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. ByM. A. Eotheram, 
First Class Diplomde, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council. 

1 Crown 8vo, 2 s. 
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The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
anatomy. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., aud Robert J. Colenso, M A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11^ x 8^ ms., each 
Plate containing Two Figures- -(a) A 
Natiiial Male or Female Figuie ; (6) The 
.same Figure Anatomi.sed. In a Portfolio. 
Is. Qd. net. 

Hamlin.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M With 229 
Hhnstiations. Crown 8vo, 7s. &d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R, ). 

MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, Os. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Huish, Head and Longman.— 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROi DERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.B , also ‘The Stitchery ot the 
Same,’ by Mrs. Head, and ‘Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs, C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 IlliLstiations m Monochrome. 4to, 
£2 2s net. 

Hullah.-THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8vo, 8s. M. 

Kingsley.-A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G, Kingsley. 
8vo, 12s. M. net. 

Macfarren. LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
8vo, 125. 

Matthay. - PIANOFORTE TONE 
PRODUCTION. By Professor Tobias 
Matthay. 

Morris (William). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered m Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 45. M. 


Morris {V7uAAKu)—cmitmued. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21st FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2?. M net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, ‘25 8d. net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men’s College, London, 
oil 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 25. 6c7. 
net. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Aucient Buildings, 1884 
and 1893. 8vo, 25. 6c?. net. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
Witli a Preface by William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd. net. 


Riehter.-LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. Richter. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 4to, 95. 


Van Dyke. -A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Willard.-HISTORY OP MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 
185. net, 

Wellington. -A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Eugravings, specially executed by 
Braun, Clement k Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4to, £6 65. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Bagehot.-LITERARYSTUDfES. £y 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 rf. each 

Baker. -EDUCATION AND LtFE ■ 
Papers and Addresses. By James If. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
0^’ TTIB MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gogld. Crown 8 vo, ^d. 

Baynes.-SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spenoer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Profe.ssor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8 vo, Is. M. 

Boyd (A.K.H.)(‘A.K.H.B.’). 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 8 vo, 
3s. 6 rf. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
Crown 8 vo, 3s. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OP A COUNTRY 
PARSON . Crown 8 vo, 3s. %d. 

EAST COAST DAYS AND ME- 
MORIES. Crown 8 vo, 3s. M. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND 
MORALITIES. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 ^^. 

LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6 rf. 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. M. 

OUR LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. 
Crown 8 vo, 3s. M, each. 

OUR HOMELY COMEDY : AND 
TRAGEDY. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 <«. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8 vo, 
3s. Qd. each. 

Butler (Samuel). 

ERE W HON. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE AUTHORESS OP THE ODYS- 
SEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. With 14 
Illustrations. 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. 


Butler {8AM.U¥Aj)-~cu/Uin'ml. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose tor the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 (/. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 Illustrations. 8 vo, 7s 6 rf. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. 8 vo, 
10 s. 6d. 

Charities Blister, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST^ being a Classified Re- 
gister of Chanties in or available in the 
Metropolis. With an Introduction by 
C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8 vo, 4s. 

Dickinson.-KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. With 6 lUustratioiis. 
Crown 8 vo, 4s. Qd. 

Evans.-THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8 vo, 285 . 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘ Times and 
Days’. Crown 8 vo, 5s. 

Haggard. -A FARMER’S YEAR: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 36 
Illustrations by G. Leon Little and 3 
j others. Crown 8 vo, 7s. Qd. net. 

I Hodgson.-OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
! VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, LL. D. Crown 8 vo, 
85 . Qd. 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net. 
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Miscellaneous ^nd Critical Works— continued. 


Jefferies (Richahd) 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3? Qd 

THE ^TOIiY OF MY HEART my 
Aiitobiogiaphy. With Portrait and 
New Prelace by 0. J. Lokoman. 
Crown 8vo, 3^(. 6d 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. Charj.ton and H. Tunaly 
C rown 8vo, 3.< 6d 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust m Salisbury 
Cathedral Grown 8vo, 35 M 

WOOD MAGIC a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Ciown 8vo, 35 M 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

HOME AND GARDEN Notes and 
Tlioughts, Practical and Critical, ot a 
Worker 111 l)oth With 63 Illustra- 
tions from Pliotograph-s by the Autlior, 
8vo, 10s. 6(7 net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN . Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graph, s 8vo, 10s M. net. 

Johnson (J. & J H ). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6<^ 

AN EPITOME OF OTIE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVKN'riONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown j 
8vo, 25. 6(7. 

Joyce -THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 

OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES By 

P, W Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo, 55. each. 

Lang (Andrew), 

LEITERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6(7. net 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp 8vo, 2s. 6(7. net, 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 25. U. net 


Ld;ng (Andrew)— 

LETO’RRS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 
8vo, 2 a 6^7 net 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE With Portrait 
of the Author Crown 8vo, 2?. 6(7 

COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE 
Crown Hvo, 3s 6(7. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS Crown 8vo, 3s' 6(7. 

Madden -THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE a Study ot 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon D. H Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor ot the Univoibity ot 
Dublin Hvo, 165 

Mar yon. -HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Maryon. With 4 
lllu.str.itioiis by GdrDON Bownb. Ox. 
8 VO. 6 s net. 

Matthews (Brandkr) 

NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. 6(7 net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT 
STORY. Fcp. 8vo, L. 6(7. 

Max Muller (The Riglit Hon F ) 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol, I. Recent Essays and 
Addres.ses. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol II. Biograpliicdl Essays. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

Vol III. Essays on Language and 
Literature Crown 8vo, bs. 

Vol. iV Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 55, 

INDIA : WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

Milner. - COUNTRY PLEASURES : 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly m a 
Garden. By Georqb Milner. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6(7. 

Morns. —SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lecture.? delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post 8vo, 45. 6(7. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— 


Pollock. -JANE AUSTEN • her Con- 
temporaries and Herself An Essay in 
('nticism. By Walteh Herbiks Bol- 
lock. Crown 8 vo, 3^. M. net. 

Poore (Geuroe Vivian, M.H.). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 

6.V. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations (frown 8 vo, 35 . Qd 

Rossetti.-A SHADOW OF DANTE ; 
beinfr an Essay towards studying Him- j 
sell, Ins World, and his Pilgrimage 
By Maria Francesca Rossetti With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Grown 8 vo, 85 6 d. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). | 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 

Fcp 8 vo, 25. M. net. I 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
16mo, Is. ^d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHl'S FOR MOTHERS 
AND 'PEACH ERS. Fcp. 8 vo, 
25. 6 d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FO R IN VALIDS. 
16mo, 2 s. net, 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp 8 vo, 2s. ^d. net 

Southey. -THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward Dowden, 
LLD. 8 vo, 14s. 


Stephena. — HIGHER LIFE FOR 
WORKING PEOPLE . its Hindranco.s 
Discusstfd. An attempt to solve some 
pres.sing Social Problems, without in- 
justice to Capital or Labour. By W, 
Walker Stephens. Gr 8 vo, 3<s 

Stevens.— ON THE S'l’OWAGE OF 
SHIPS ANDTHEIRGARGOES With 
Information regarding Freights, (!har- 
ter-Paitics, etc By Robkrt White 
Stevens 8vo, 2s. 

Sutherland. - 'PWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY INVEN'ITONS. A Fobkoast. 
By Geokoe Sdthebland, M.A. Giowii 
8 vo, 45 . ^d. net 

Turner and Sutherland. — 'ril E 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 
'Tubneu and Alexander Sutherland. 
With Poi traits and Illustrations. Grown 
8 vo, O-s 

Warwick. —PROGRESS IN WOMEN ’S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE being the Report of Confer- 
ences and a Congress held ni ooiniection 
with the Educational Section, Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tess OP Warwick. Crown 8 vo, 6s 

Weathers.-A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
Weathers, F.R.H.S., late Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, formerly of the Ro) al Gardens, 
Kew, etc. With 159 Diagrams. 8 vo, 
21 ^. net. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

\* For Church qf England and Raman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
Special Catedogues. 


Balfour. -THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BEH^F . being Notes Introductory to 
the %dy of Theology. By the Right 
Hon,.lRTHUR J. Balfour, M.P, 8vo. 
125 . 63 ^^ 


Boyd (A. K. p.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’). 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A 
CITY PULPIT. Crown 8 vo, 35 . M 

SUNDAY AF'rERNOONS IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OP A SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITY CITY. Crown 8 vo, 
35. 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B. *)-cont. 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UN- 
CHANGED TRUTHS. Crown 8 vo, 
35. M. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Three Series. Cr. 
8 vo, 35 . %d. each. 

PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 
8 vo, 35 . 6 d. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr. 8 vo, 35 . 6 d. 

‘TO MEET THE DAY’ through the 
Christian Year, being a Text of 
Scripture, with an Original Medita- 
tion and a Short Selection in Verse 
for eveiY Day. Crown 4«. 6 rf. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works— cow 


Campbell.-RELIGION iN GREEK 
IjITKRATURE By the ivjv Lkwis 
CAMPBhr.r,, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
l'roh‘S ',01 ot Greek, University of St, 
Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


Davidson.— THEISM, as Grounded in 
Ifiiman N.xtnrc, Histmieally and Critic- 
ally llaiKlled Being the Burnett 
Tieituiob tor 18SV2 and 1898, dolivoied at 
Abeideeii By W. L. DaVID&ON, 51. A., 
Id..D 8vo, 155. 


Glibaon - THEARBI^UELAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT IN FRANCE By the 
Hon, W Gibson. With Portrait 
8vo, 126 U, 


Lang -MODERN MYTHOLOGY a 
Rejdy to Protessor Max Muller By 
Anurlw Lanq. 8vo, 9s. 


MacDonald (Gpoboe). 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS Three Series. 
Crown 8vo, 3^ Gc/. eai li. 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD 
Crown 8vo, 3^. (id. 


Martineau (James). 

HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SAORED 
THINGS Sermons. 2 Vols. Cr. 
8vo, 3y. 6d. each. 

FNDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. Discourses 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. 8vo, 14s, 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRES- 
SES. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 7s dd each. 

HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services 
for Public Worship. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d 


Max Muller (F.). 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 3vo, 18a. 
50,000/4/01. 


Max Miillor (F.)~oontimied. 

* CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
: OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 

32a. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions ot Iiiili.i The Ilibbert 
Lectures, delivered <it the Chapter 
House, Westiimister Abbey, in 1878. 
Crown 8\o, 55. 


INTRODUCTION 10 THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Rojal Institution. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL RELIGION The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered befoic tlie Uni- 
vei.sity of Glasgow in 1888 Crown 
8vo. 5a. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
^ctures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity ot Glasgow in 1890. Crown 
8vo, 6a, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Giltoid Lectures, delivered before 
the Ciiiversity of Glasgow m 1891. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THEOSOPHY; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gdlord Lectures, 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow m 1892. Ciowu 8vo, 5a. 


THREE LECTURES ONf THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPH^livered 
at the Royal InstitutifaTra March, 
1894. Crown 8vo, 55 


RAMAK/J/SHWA . Hil Life and Say- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Romanes.-THOUGHTS ON RELI- 
GION. By Georoe J Romanes, LL,D., 
F,R.S. Crown 8vo, is, 5d. 







